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OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 


the child. 


x To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advan- 





tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 
The quizzical, inquiring look on the face of this little fellow touches off some mighty big questions. 


What kind of world will he grow up in? Will it give him what he needs for his physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual growth? Will it enable him to live out his days in the fullness of achievement 
that only peace can assure? His destiny depends on us, on the sort of people we are — so the pres- 
ident of the National Congress reminds us. It is the solemn responsibility of parent-teacher mem- 
bers to weigh their every decision in the light of what it will mean to this child and all children. 
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The Presidents ' Message 
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A President Says Good-by 


LL things must sometime come to an end, they say—including the term of the president of the National Congress 
Asi Parents and Teachers. As I write this my final message, I hope you will permit me to depart from formality 
and for once to enjoy the use of the first person in my farewell to all of you. 

These last three years, 1943 to 1946, have challenged us all to the utmost. They have demanded much from us 
—not only flexibility in our planning but ingenuity in meeting new situations while carrying on the work that must 
always be done. We have had to think, to test accepted ideas against changing conditions. We have felt the impact 
of war on our families; in many of them someone has paid the supreme price to give the rest of us an opportunity 
to build a better world. 


E HAVE come to have a new appreciation of home and all it stands for. We have seen that under great stress, 
Wiwhen lesser ideas pass away, men can accept each other as brothers. We have learned that the needs of children 
go on unceasingly, regardless of the preoccupation of their elders with other matters. We know to our sorrow that 
many neglected children have become casualties of war in as real a sense as their older brothers have. We have said 
“These things must never occur again,”’ and “No price is too high to pay for peace now that we understand the 
horrors of war.’ We have also said ‘“The war has taught us some lasting lessons. From now on we will see to it that 
all children have their essential needs met; we will take care of their physical condition when they are young.: We 
will make sure that never again will they grow to manhood and womanhood physically or educationally unfit for 
service as citizens of their country.” 

Now we have had some months of so-called peace, and too many of us are discouraged at what we see. No longer 
is there a compelling sense of unity either in our nation or in the world (or so it seems). Much of our wartime ideal- 
ism has evaporated. We speak in terms of national thrift rather than of spending money for human welfare. We seem 
to have forgotten many of those lessons we thought we had learned so well. 

The glib promises we made to our young men as they marched away have not all been kept on their return. 
Moral standards have been lowered. There is a new crime wave, and too many of the criminals are very young. 
Divorces and broken homes are on the increase. At present, in fact, we appear to be a rather sick society. ‘“Where 
is the bright new world?”’ we wonder. 


HE message [I should like to leave with you is a plea to each and every one of you to help bring us all back to a 

recognition of the first essentials for the good life. In our interest in science and technical progress we have 
forgotten what past ages have taught us about human beings and hu- 
manity. Yet the sort of people we are is more important than anything else 
in the world. If we are the right sort, then we will gladly feed the 
hungry. We will use new forms of energy for useful ends, not as a means 
of mass murder. We will think of our fellow men as brothers, not as 
Labor or Capital, Negro or White, man or woman, Gentile or Jew. We 
will seek out that which unites us; we will hold fast to our vision of a 
better world and staunchly oppose the forces that divide us. 

If we are the right sort of people, we parent-teacher members, we will 
take our parent-teacher Objects very serivuusly—give new meaning 
to them, translate them into new and effective action. After 
many years of service I am now more convinced than ever that, next 
to the churches, the parent-teacher organization is the strongest force 
for good, the deepest source of selfless energy in our country today. 

One of my great joys has been to share a few thoughts with you each 
month and to hear from many of you telling me what you think. It is 
also gratifying that despite the strains of the past three years—or perhaps 
because of them—our membership has increased tremendously. To- 
gether we greet our new leader and wish her wisdom, physical strength, 
and joy in the very demanding service she will give to this, the greatest 
of organizations—the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Mrs. William A. Hastings 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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alive on the face of this planet. That means 

two and a half billion organic units of need 
and desire; two and a half billion units of sensi- 
tivity, each unit aware of itself and concerned 
with itself, yet each needing for its happiness— 
its survival, even—an intricate linkage with other 
units; two and a half billion riddles, if we want to 
put it that way; two and a half billion ways of 
posing the ancient question—what does it mean 
to be human? 

Where do we individually fit into such a pic- 
ture? What sort of importance dare we claim for 
ourselves? We know from our contacts with the 
people around us that we do not like or trust either 
arrogance or hand-washing humility. We are made 
wary both by the person who seems to think that 
he was born a little higher than the angels and by 
the one who seems to think of himself as a worm 
in disguise. Between these two extremes of over- 
confidence and underconfidence we fumble to find 
the right standing-point, to achieve a self-respect 
that allows large room for respect for others. 

Among the experiences that help us to win such 
self-respect, none is perhaps more vital than the 


(Piatvec are two and a half billion people 
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creative experience. So long as we live 
mentally, emotionally, socially, and 
physically in a world of the ready-made, 
we have no authentic way of judging 
ourselves. We live as products of—not 
makers of. And living as products, we know nei- 
ther how to estimate our own powers nor how to 
appreciate what other people have accomplished. 


The Individual Signature 


F WE are at all familiar with modern art, we do 
not need, as we wander through an exhibit, to 
walk up to each separate painting to peer at the 
name on the canvas. For although the signature 
is there in the corner for those who must read it, 





O belong to the great company of the 

creators, to be the proud companion of 
all makers—what a privilege, what a chal- 
lenge that would be! Yet membership is 
free and open to every one of us, if we would 
but qualify. In her summary article Mrs. 
Overstreet tells us how we can gain admission 
—and what actually happens to us once we 
have joined the ranks of those who under- 
stand and use the working material of life. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


the signature is even more indelibly revealed in 
every stroke of the brush. 

Similarly we know that certain lines must have 
been written by certain poets, that certain build- 
ings were designed by or under the influence of 
certain architects. Wherever man has handled 
material with expertness and love, that material 
has become an external revelation of himself. 

The case is not so obvious when we turn to so- 
cial relationships and institutions. For here there 
are more factors at work. No one person ever has 
a free hand as a maker. Yet knowing what we do 
know about certain people, we get a feeling for the 
kind of influence that they will inevitably exert 
and for the kind of influence they will never exert. 
This is true of great people, but no less true of 
ordinary folk who in their own daily living leave 
the mark of their personalities upon events. 


1) HUMILITY 
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Knowing the words and the policy record of 
Lincoln, for example, we feel absolutely sure that 
he was never responsible for any effort to raise 
any man to a position of despotic authority over 
his fellows. If we were told that he had initiated 
such an effort, we would simply not believe it. We 
would know that someone was trying to put over 
a hoax, trying to attribute to Lincoln a work not 
his. His name might be attached to it—as an art- 
ist’s name can be falsely scrawled in the corner of 
a canvas—but deeper, more dependable signs 
would reveal the deception. 

In like fashion if we know a neighbor well 
enough to have a sense of what she typically stands 
for, we are not to be taken in by a story that shows 
her completely out of character. 

But we can have this sort of feeling about the 
human signature only with people who do some- 
thing more definite than just stand around and let 
things happen to them. We cannot recognize the 
paintings of those who have never set their brush 
to canvas—even though many of them may do a 
deal of talking about their own artistic ability and 
temperament. Neither can we recognize in our so- 
cial relationships the characteristic influence of 
those whose whole habit of life is to take things as 
they come and leave them as they find them. 

Here, then, is the first contribution that the cre- 
ative experience makes to our sense of human 
worth, our own worth and that of other people: It 
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introduces us to the meaning of individuality. It 
reveals the fact that when we set our hands or 
our minds to material, we do something a little 
different from what anyone else would do; we ex- 
press some insight of our own, some memory of 
our own, some touch that is not just a repetition of 
everyone else’s touch. The flowers we arrange, the 
parties we give, the way we wrap up a Christmas 
present, the way we talk to our children, the efforts 
we expend to introduce into our community a new 
forum or a new recreation center—each of these 
will be ourselves revealed. 





The Janus-Faced Experience 


HERE was, we remember from our ancient his- 

tory, a Roman god named Janus who was the 
guardian of doors and gates. He was a two-faced 
god. To those who approached from one direction, 
he showed a smiling countenance; those who came 
from the opposite direction found him frowning. 

The experience of creativeness is a Janus-expe- 
rience. It can yield us astonished delight. Why, 
we never knew we had it in us to make such a 
beautiful object or such a handy contrivance or 
such a warmhearted relationship! Also, however, 
it can yield disappointment. The plan seemed so 
good while it was privately in our minds, but 
somehow it isn’t anything much, now that we’ve 
tried to give it form. The discovery of our pow- 
ers and our limitations is the inevitable result of 
creative adventure. As we learn the feel of what 
we can do, we escape from small, hampering ti- 
midities into a grand new freedom. As we learn 
what we cannot do, we lay the foundation for our 
understanding of why other people fail and for 
our warm appreciation of what they do well. 

But if we are stay-at-homes of the heart and 
mind, if we never try to venture beyond the world 
of things as they are into the world of things as 
they might be, then neither the smiling nor the 
frowning face of Janus will look down upon us. We 
shall experience neither the joy nor the sorrow of 
any spiritual journey. And we shall have little 
way of knowing how far we might go if we tried; 
little way of estimating the triumphs and the fail- 
ures of those who have ventured beyond our own 
snug enclosures. 


The Great Companions 


REMEMBER some half-flippant, half-serious 

lines that I made up one spring afternoon sev- 
eral years ago, as I sat on a stone, with sunshine 
on my back, and approved a creative product of 
my zeal. We were living in the country at the 
time. For some weeks, I had been visualizing a 
rock garden where a ledge of shelving stone divided 
one level of our ground from another. My fingers 
itched to get at that ledge and win it back from 
wilderness. But there was a problem: It was firmly 
in the possession of a lush and tenacious growth 
of poison ivy. 

At last on a certain morning, well gloved and 
equipped with a variety of tools, I went to work 
—and went on working. And on the following 
afternoon, I straightened up, stretched my mus- 
cles, and then sat down on a stone to enjoy a gar- 
den that had not been there forty-eight hours be- 
fore. It was good to sit there and to amuse myself 
by pondering into words my own small victory: 
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This is the ledge where poison ivy clung 

In ownership that I assailed of late. 

Now a rock garden burgeons in the sun .. . 

And I in sun can sit and contemplate. 

Phlox, dwarf iris, and anemone 

Of this dark feast of earth are bright 
partakers. 


I tucked the roots of each into their place. 
Now I am proud companion of all makers. 


There was more of it. But these lines tell what I 
want to tell. The clue to the significance of the 
experience—to the joy of it—is at least partly 
resident in that last line: Now I am proud com- 
panion of all makers. 

Always, I find, this is true. One reward of any 
genuine creative effort, however small it may be 
compared with the great triumphs of mankind, is 
that it wins us a place in the company of those 
who have taken life as their working material, 
who have seen in it possibilities not yet realized. 

Their names are legion, the names of the crea- 
tive spirits who have made life different for all of 
us by refusing to take it for granted or to call it 
good enough or to leave to someone else the labor 
of change. The man who starts a boy’s club in a 
slum section of a city; the woman who brings to- 
gether members of different national groups so 
that they learn to understand and enjoy one an- 
other; the mother who, making over an old dress 
for a child, adds a few bright stitches of embroi- 
dery that will make the dress a gay, new triumph 
instead of a drab leftover—these and thousands 
like them are part of the great company of the 
creators. 

Membership in the company is free and open to 
anyone who himself tries his hand or his mind at 
the making of something new: at the making of 
beauty where it did not exist before; at the mak- 
ing of friendliness where before there was stiff- 
ness or suspicion. 

He who finds his way into the company of the 
creators will be both proud and humble forever 
after. He will be proud because he will know what 
he can do and what the human race to which he 
belongs can do. He will be humble because he will 
know how many efforts are not triumphant and 
how much remains to be done. 

But most of all, he will be free. He will be a 
free person in the deepest sense of the word. 
Having once escaped from the tight bonds of 
habit and routine, having once stretched his mus- 
cles and mind to their full power, he will discover 
a world of possibilities wider than any that he has 
ever dreamed before. And in that world he will 
discover companions of the spirit who ask of him 
only that he share their creative adventure and 
thereby make his own contribution to the store of 
evidence that shows man to be more than a hapless 
atom pushed around by fate. 
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LILLIAN ANDERSON 


UMMERTIME is health-building time for all 
children. For them the summer vacation 
means release from the pressures of school- 

work and homework. For Mother it means a 
chance to establish more firmly the health habits 
that are the basis of good growth and normal de- 
velopment. We all know that every child needs 
plenty of sleep and rest,-fresh air and sunshine, 
exercise and play, and three well-balanced meals 
a day. 

Freedom from school routine should make it 
easier for children to learn and practice good 
health habits. But all too often this freedom 
brings irregular meal hours and indiscriminate 
between-meal snacks, with the result that children 
fail to eat the foods they need, and the benefits to 
be expected from the vacation may not materialize. 

Family life usually functions more smoothly 
when everyday activities proceed with reasonable 
regularity. When school closes for the summer 
and the school-day routine is abandoned, parents 
should plan a vacationtime schedule with their 
children—one that the youngsters understand and 
are willing to follow. Not a rigid program that 
leaves no time for all-day picnics and other special 





N° more hasty swallowing of insufficient 
+ breakfasts by youngsters rushing to get 
to school on time! No more spells of indiges- 
tion or flagging appetites brought on by ex- 
amination worries or nervous excitement over 
school dances! So what? Just this—an op- 
portunity for Mother to plan, with better 
chance of success, a balanced ration for her 
swift-growing boys and girls. If she is wise 


she will give the matter some real thought. 
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Summertime 


occasions that are part of the fun of holidays but 
one that includes, however flexible it may other- 
wise be, nine or more hours of sleep each night and 
three good meals each day. 


The Big Three of Menu Making 


TS food program for those three meals should 
be built around milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
Milk—three or four cupfuls a day—is always im- 
portant for the bone- and muscle-building mate- 
rial it contains. In summertime, too, milk helps 
to satisfy the need for liquids, which is greater in 
hot weather. Milk can be served plain, lightly 
flavored with cocoa or spices, or in cooked foods. 

















Homemade cocoa is preferable to the cocoa-milk, 
made from skim milk, that is often purchased for 
convenience but lacks the energy value, fat, and 
Vitamin A of whole milk. 

Fruits and vegetables are appetizing and re- 
freshing and are a rich source of the vitamins and 
minerals so essential to good growth and vitality. 
Citrus fruits and tomatoes are likewise impor- 
tant for the Vitamin C they provide. In summer, 
when fresh oranges and grapefruit are not plenti- 
ful, canned juices may take the place of the fresh 
fruit. When the home-grown crop of fresh toma- 
toes is ready, they may be served day after day in 
many interesting ways. If the food budget per- 
mits, cantaloupe and watermelon may be used in 
place of citrus fruits and tomatoes, for they are 
equally rich in Vitamin C and are favorites with 
children. Greens and other vegetables are at the 
peak of flavor and availability in summer, and it 
should not be difficult to use them generously, both 
in hot dishes and in cool salads. 

Other vital foods—whole-grain cereals, eggs, 
meat and fish, and butter or margarine—must be 
added to these three basic foods to provide addi- 
tional growth material and to help make the meals 
satisfying. 


2 
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Play-day Starter 


REAKFAST, as the first meal of the 
day, becomes even more important 
overs in vacation than during school time, 
since children use more energy when 
they run and play all day than when 
they spend many hours sitting at their 
desks. A good breakfast should in- 
clude fruit or fruit juice, a whole- 
grain cereal served with milk, and an extra 
amount of milk to drink. This year, in keeping 
with the country-wide drive to use less wheat and 
wheat products, the bread or toast that has long 
been considered a part of every breakfast might 
well be omitted in favor of a second helping of 
cereal. 

Oatmeal seems the best choice for the cereal, 
since it is nourishing and inexpensive and quickly 
and easily prepared. The use of a hot cereal in 
summer is sometimes questioned, but since other 
hot foods are usually eaten, there is no reason for 
leaving out one that provides as much nourish- 
ment as oatmeal. If cold milk is poured over the 
oatmeal it will not seem too hot, and the quick- 
cooking kinds can be prepared in such a short time 
that neither the kitchen nor the cook will be over- 
heated. As a matter of fact, hot cereal makes a 
good basis for everybody’s breakfast. It can be 
cooked early for the working members of the fam- 
ily and kept warm for the children by placing the 
saucepan over hot water with the fire turned very 
low. Then breakfast is ready when the youngsters 
are, and there is little danger of their skipping 
this important meal in their eagerness to get to 
their play. When there is no tiresome waiting, 
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even the most active child will tuck away a fairly 
heavy breakfast. 

Many families like eggs for breakfast, but they 
should be served in addition to cereals rather than 
in place of them. Eggs are so low in calories that 
a breakfast using them as the main dish may not 
give a child the energy value he needs for his 
morning’s play, especially when the family is lim- 
iting the amount of bread served. 


Noon Refresher 


FTER a morning of strenuous play, children need 
the rest and relaxation that lunchtime brings, 
as well as the food value of this second meal of the 
day. If there are small portions of leftovers from 
last night’s dinner, it is a good plan to use them 
for lunch so that no food will be wasted. Mashed 
potatoes and other vegetables make delicious soup 
if a thin white sauce is 
added. Boiled potatoes 
diced with hard-cooked 
eggs in a medium white 
sauce make a tasty and 
nourishing dish. There 
is no limit to the combi- 
nations of foods that can 
be prepared from left- 
overs by using a little 
thought and imagination. 
Lunch seems an appro- 
priate time to use what- 
ever amount of bread a 
family decides upon as 
its quota, and_= sand- 
wiches provide an easy 
basis for a meal that the children themselves can 
prepare. Using such nutritious fillings as peanut 
butter, cheese, or chopped eggs, the children can 
spread their own sandwiches, and since they are 
being made to order no bread or fillings will be 
wasted. The addition of chopped cabbage, carrots, 
or green peppers will make the sandwiches taste 
better and supply extra vitamins and minerals. 
With milk to drink and fruit, cookies, or puddings 
for dessert, a lunch of either leftovers or sand- 
wiches will be complete and gratifying to young 
children with husky appetites. 





Dinners and In-betweens 


iy Is usually less of a problem to get all members 

of the family together for dinner than for other 
meals. Dinner is the big meal of the day, and no- 
body wants to miss it—or to miss meeting with 
the rest of the family to catch up on the day’s hap- 
penings. A dinner menu that includes a main dish 
of meat or fish, together with potatoes and other 
vegetables, cooked and raw, milk for the children, 
and a simple dessert, if desired, will satisfy the 
needs of young and old alike. Iced tea or lemon- 
ade may of course be added. 

When children have time on their hands during 
the day, they usually enjoy between-meal snacks, 
and with good reason, too. If they spend much 
time at strenuous sports such as swimming and 
tennis, they will undoubtedly need extra rations of 
energy-giving foods. But between-meal snacks 
should be as carefully 
chosen as the foods for 
regular meals. They 
should be foods that will 
give a quick pickup with- 
out spoiling the appetite 
for lunch and dinner. If 
fruits and fruit juices— 
always rich in vitamins 
—are easily available, 
the children may have 
less desire for soft 
drinks. And homemade 
fruit-flavored sherbets 
are better for them than 
overly sweet ice-cream 
sundaes. For the teen- 
agers who never seem to stay filled up, a heartier 
snack of milk and a sandwich or a few molasses 
cookies may help to tide them over until the next 
meal. 

To plan and carry out a summer program based 
on health needs does, to be sure, call for more 
thought than the “elective system” whereby chil- 
dren are given the freedom of the icebox and re- 
spond by eating according to the rule of whim. 
But it does not necessarily mean harder work. 
Thoughtful planning makes for simpler living. 
And Mother too needs a summertime vacation! 





SPEAKING OF FOOD 


I have noticed that when chickens quit quarreling over their food they often find 
that there is enough for all of them. I wonder if it might not be the same way with the 
human race.—Don MArQUuIS, Archy’s Life of Mehitabel 
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Fundamentals of 
Audio-Visual 


Instruction 


ORLD WAR II wrote a new chapter 
in the story of audio-visual instruc- 
tion. Faced with an emergency that 
called for the swift training of millions of 
men and women for service in the armed 
forces and for war production, military and 
industrial leaders turned to training films 
and other audio-visual aids for help. What 
was accomplished made educational history, 
history that will not soon be forgotten. 
True, the amazing results obtained through 
the use of audio-visual training aids in the 
armed forces and in industry proved nothing 
new. Educators had long been aware that 
more could be learned in less time through 
the use of these aids and that the information 
acquired could be retained longer. The war, 
however, furnished an opportunity to em- 
phasize these facts quickly and dramatically. 


On with the New 


W HAT are the training aids that industry 
and the armed forces used so effec- 
tively? They include motion pictures; film- 
strips and slides; charts, pictures, diagrams, 
maps, photographs; models and actual equip- 
ment; and recordings and transcriptions. 
Most training films are sound pictures, 
16mm in size, projected in succession with 
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Using a teaching film in a classroom at the University of Lowa. 


matched sound on records, or with the text in titles 
on the film. Slides are made in two standard sizes— 
314, x 4 inches and 2 x 2 inches. Kodachrome slides are 
generally made in the smaller size. Models include 
three-dimensional objects in full size or in scale re- 
ductions, cutaway models, mock-ups, and solid models. 
Recordings usually are made on ten-inch or twelve- 
inch discs that run at seventy-eight revolutions a 
minute. Transcriptions are generally made on sixteen- 
inch discs running at thirty-three and one-third revo- 
lutions a minute. 

In using these aids the armed forces had the benefit 
of unlimited funds and of teachers already trained, 
plus the all-important factor of motivation. It would 
be unreasonable to expect any peacetime, civilian 
project to score so phenomenal a success. Nevertheless 
the results obtained under extraordinarily favorable 
conditions prove beyond doubt that the schools can 
accomplish great things by making audio-visual ma- 
terials an integral part of their program. It is no longer 
necessary to prove the value of such aids in teaching. 
The job ahead is to see that they are used in our schools, 
and used both widely and wisely. 

Now whose job is it, and how is it to be done? In the 
first place, school administrators themselves must be 
convinced of the value of these aids if teaching methods 
and results are to be improved and curriculums en- 
riched. Then the school administrators in turn must 
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provide the necessary leadership to convince their 
teachers, their school boards, and their com- 
munities of the effectiveness of this method of 
teaching. Much of the blame for failure to use 
these modern tools of education may justly be 
aimed in the direction of uninformed or overly 
conservative public school superintendents and 
principals. 

But the responsibility for the use of audio- 
yisual aids in the school does not fall on the 
shoulders of administrators alone. School board 
members are charged with the duty of providing 
adequate equipment and necessary funds for the 
approved community program; teachers have a 
professional obligation that includes knowing how 
to use these tools effectively; and parents too 
should know what such training aids will do to 
provide a well-rounded program of education for 
their children. 

In the last analysis, of course, support must 
come from the great idea-molding, purse-holding 
group known as the general public. And here is 
where the returning veterans can be expected to 
help. The millions of men and women who have 
been trained by audio-visual teaching methods 
either on the fighting fronts or in war industry 
can and will be of great help either in backing the 
inauguration of a program in the schools or in 
securing an expanded and more effective use of 
programs already established. They will not be 
satisfied with teaching practices for their children 
or their younger brothers and sisters less effective 
than those they themselves have so recently 
experienced. Indeed they will probably insist that 
these modern tools of education be used in every 
classroom. They know that schools which do not 
employ audio-visual aids to improve instruction 
will suffer in comparison with schools having well- 
organized programs. 





A corner of the Film 
Library at the Uni- 
versity of lowa. More 
than 6,000 reels of 
educational motion 
pictures are available 
for the schools of Iowa 
from the film libraries 
at the state Univer- 
sity and Iowa State 
College. 
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N outstanding feature of the wartime mir- 
acle of production, of which so much has 
been glowingly written, was the swift produc- 
tion of new knowledge. Workers and warriors 
alike had to learn new facts, acquire new 
skills, under conditions that made the re- 
quired achievement seem impossible. They 
did it by using a new way of doing. And 
the teaching and the learning made history. 





The Matter of Material 


A NECESSARY factor in the inauguration and 
maintenance of a _ successful audio-visual 
teaching program is the acquiring of sufficient 
first-class projection equipment to do the job well. 
Thereafter it is just as necessary to provide an 
annual budget for films, filmstrips, slides, and 
recordings as it is to purchase textbooks and 
other teaching materials. Support for an audio- 
visual teaching program should be an integral part 
of the school budget and not be confined to dona- 
tions from the parent-teacher associations or 
funds raised by school plays, entertainments, and 
similar events. 

Nor should schools depend to any degree upon 
free or sponsored promotional films and other 
audio-visual aids from commercial sources. Al- 
though some of the sponsored films and promo- 
tional materials have merit, no sound curricular 
program can be built on these offerings, The new 
materials must be closely integrated into the cur- 
riculum from kindergarten through high school, 
not used now and then on the basis of mere whim. 

The question of whether or not schools should 
own or rent films, filmstrips, slides, and record- 
ings is important and deserves a common-sense 
answer. Certainly every school should have a 
basic library of most audio-visual materials, for 
teachers must have these aids at the time and 
place in the curriculum when they are needed. 
Large schools will need a library of films that are 
used regularly but will probably prefer to rent 
those used less frequently. Small school systems 
will probably find it more economical to rent all 
their films from their state university film li- 
braries or other distributors. To be of best 
possible service to the schools in their respective 
areas, these libraries must provide an adequate 
range of audio-visual materials to fit the state 
course of study and have enough duplicate prints 
of films to fill all requests. Most schools will 
probably prefer to purchase for their own libra- 
ries the less expensive aids such as filmstrips, 
slides, and recordings. 
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Programs Rest upon Persons 





NE of the fundamentals in any audio-visual in- 

struction program is the training of teachers 
in the proper use of these tools. It goes without 
saying that those who teach with films, slides, 
filmstrips, and recordings must know how to use 
them correctly if they hope to secure the maxi- 
mum benefits. For this knowledge there is no 
magic formula. It comes by the familiar paths of 
attentive effort, practice, and continuous self- 
improvement. There must be ample preparation 
for the use of any projected aid, including the set- 
ting up of aims and objectives. Then comes the 
presentation of the subject, and finally the testing 
for results. If some points are still obscure after 
this process, the aid should be used again, with 
students directed to look for answers to specific 
questions. 

At every point in this briefly sketched series of 
operations the teacher may perform in routine, 
unskilled fashion or may, if made sensitive by 
training, produce with ordinary equipment the 
most extraordinary results. Teachers who are now 
using audio-visual aids properly know that they 
are armed with some of the most effective tools 
ever used in the teaching process. 

And where is such training to be obtained? If 
wartime gains are to be conserved, colleges and 
universities must give prospective teachers ade- 
quate training in the proper use of audio-visual 
teaching aids by regular courses during the aca- 
demic year and in summer sessions. Too, they 
should make use of these media in other courses on 
the campus; that is, teach by example as well as 
by precept. As a further means of satisfying the 
new demands, audio-visual aids laboratories or 
workshops should be established in teacher train- 
ing institutions, both for prospective teachers and 
for teachers in service. 

Teachers on the job may be reached through 
county or regional institutes and conferences. 
These also have become the responsibility of col- 
leges and universities, and new developments are 
to be expected. The University of Iowa, for ex- 
ample, recently reached more than four thousand 





teachers, principals, superintendents,  schog| 
board members, and parents in a series of five one. 
day audio-visual teaching institutes held at Sioux 
City, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Waterloo, and Ceday 
Rapids. Two states now require their teachers to 
have a course in audio-visual education before 
they may receive a certificate, and other states 
may soon follow this practice. 

Moreover, in each school system there should be 
some one person in charge of the audio-visual in. 
struction program. In small systems the superin. 
tendent or high school principal will probably as. 
sume this responsibility. In large systems some. 
one who has made a special study of this field may | 
be selected as director of the program, and in large | 
city school systems a full-time director with as. | 
sistants may be needed to do the job effectively, 
However, the director must always remember that _ 
in this program, as in every other, the well. | 
trained classroom teacher is the key factor. There — 


is no successful program apart from successful 
teachers. 





Looking Ahead 





y atslrmmesér the United States there is a rapidly 
growing interest in audio-visual teaching. That 
schoolmen are aware of the value of the newer 


training aids in the classroom is evidenced by the ly 


attention given to this subject in national, se 
county, and local teachers’ meetings and conven- 
tions. Further evidence is the fact that equipment | 
manufacturers are swamped with orders and that 
this summer colleges and universities are offering | 
more courses in the field than ever before. Facili- 
ties are being expanded everywhere to meet the 
growing need. 

Nor are schools the only agencies that are in- 
terested in audio-visual instruction. Industry, 
business, civic organizations, clubs, lodges, profes- _ 
sional groups, the P.T.A.—indeed, all groups that 
have “a message to convey, a story to tell, or a | 
lesson to teach”—are beginning to recognize the | 
value of the motion picture and other audio-visual | 
aids in their programs. But that, of course, is | 
another story. 





Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all our senses. It fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action without being tired or satiated. 
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—JosEPH ADDISON 
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Quiz Program 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Executive Secretary, National Conference on Family Relations, and Co-author of When You Marry 


@ Our daughter Ellen is a delightful child and quite 
mature for nineteen, if I do say so myself. But I con- 
fess that her father and I feel uneasy about her in- 
sistence on getting engaged this summer. We have 
no objection to the boy, but they are both such 
children! We wonder if it wouldn't be far wiser for 
them to wait a few years before they enter into any- 
thing as serious as an engagement. Do you think we 
are right in feeling this way? 


O' course you are right in feeling the way you 
do. You would be an unusual pair of parents 
if you felt otherwise. After nineteen years of 
thinking of your daughter as a little girl, some 
changes will have to be made in your relationship 
with her before you can think of her as other than 
a child. 

Yet she is right too, you know. She feels the 
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maturity that you see in her. She must be eager 
to show herself and her parents and her friends 
that she is grown up and ready to stand on her 
own feet. Getting engaged and looking forward 
to marriage is one of the surest ways a girl has 
for expressing her grownupness. So the more 
you talk of her being too young to know her own 
mind, the more eager she will be to go through 
with the engagement. 

Actually, studies show that more marriages of 
young people in their twenties turn out to be 
happy and lasting than do those of teen-agers. But 
the figures also show that a great many teen-age 
young people today are thinking of getting en- 
gaged and being married and that many of them 
are going into marriage seriously enough to build 
it soundly from the start. 

Before your question becomes an issue, you 
might like to talk it over with.a marriage coun- 
selor in your community. Or perhaps Ellen and 
her fiancé-to-be have already taken advantage of 
such premarital guidance services. 





@ Js there any answer to the “undesirable neighbor” 
problem? Our twelve-year-old boy runs with a 
crowd of youngsters who have moved into the neigh- 
borhood recently and are definitely not in our social 
class. Yet he plays with them all the time. He is so 
loyal to them that I don’t get anywhere when I try 
to discourage his seeing them. I don’t want to an- 
tagonize him by harping on the subject all the time, 
but what else can I do? 


HE last five years have seen a great deal of the 

shufiling of people all over the country. Mil- 
lions of families have moved into new neighbor- 
hoods. Tens of millions of youngsters have be- 
come acquainted with each other who might never 
have met if the war hadn’t come along and shaken 
us all up. Such a mixing of different kinds of 
people is bound to be disturbing to mothers and 
fathers who want their children to grow up with 
“their own kind.” But the day of the closely knit 
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little community is passing, and few of us can 
bring up our children protected from contact with 
others who are different. 

This fact may seem hard for some of us to face, 
but through it runs the thread of a stronger 
democracy and a sturdier citizenry than we have 
known before. As your boy feels loyalties for 
those other lads, he is learning something fine that 
is close to the heart of what we fought the war for 
—true democracy. 

You might feel better about it all if you could 
get to know the crowd your son plays with, and 
perhaps their parents too. Why not consider ar- 
ranging a neighborhood picnic this summer so 
that you all may become better acquainted? 





®/ just can’t understand Louise, my thirteen-year- 
old daughter. She is so full of contradictions that 
sometimes I wonder if she understands herself. For 
instance, take the matter of her room. When I have 
some of my friends in, it is all I can do to get her to 
pick up her things so I don’t have to close off her 
room from the rest of the house. But then, just last 
week, she brought me some samples of chintz and 
asked if she might make new curtains and do her 
room over! I had all I could do to keep from ex- 
ploding and telling her that until she kept her pres- 
ent furnishings in order she couldn’t have a single 
new thing. What can you do with such a child? 


Fook mothers feel as you do about the behavior 
that is characteristic of teen-age youngsters. 
Your daughter’s behavior in regard to her room, 
for example, is not at all unusual. She really sounds 
quite normal for her age! 

You see, young people are very eager to grow 
up and try out new ways of taking over responsi- 
bility for themselves. Sometimes they rebel or 
actively resist their parents’ authority. It is then 
that they leave their rooms in confusion and slip 
out from under parental control. At other times 
they push into new areas of control and want to 
decide things for themselves. When your daugh- 
ter selects a pattern in chintz and plans to do her 
room over, she is expressing her desire—and her 
need—to be grown up and arrange her room for 
herself. 

You were very wise in not exploding over her 
inconsistencies. Perhaps you will find that when 
she furnishes her room to suit herself, she will 
begin keeping it in better order. 





® What do you do when a girl literally runs after 
your son? Our Jackie, who is fourteen, has always 
been a good boy and hasn’t shown very much interest 
in girls until lately. Then just a month or so ago one 
of the girls in his class began chasing him quite 
openly. She calls him up on the telephone at the 
slightest provocation. She walks by our house, even 
though it is a block out of her way, to and from 
school. She even enticed him to take her to the 
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school party last week. He doesn’t like to talk to me 
about it. Is there anything I can do to protect him 
from such a forward little miss? 


_— you describe is much more usual now 
than when you and I were girls. Women both 
young and not so young are not quite as retiring 
as they used to be. As they become more and more 
free to express themselves, they may at times seem 
unduly forward, but it is all part of their emerg- 
ing status as persons with rights and privileges of 
their own—even to chase an attractive boy! 

One thing that increases this problem in the 
teens is that girls mature so much earlier than 
boys do. At fourteen many girls are ready and 
eager for dates, while many boys of their age, like 
your Jackie, may not be quite so likely to take the 
initiative for making dates. So all over the coun- 
try, girls are “enticing” boys to go to parties with 
them! 

As long as those parties are under wholesome 
auspices, there is really very little to worry about. 
Except that now you will have to get used to hav- 
ing a budding young man around the house, rather 
than the lad whose “good little boy” days are now 
numbered. 





® Can’t we expect any gratitude from our children as 
they grow older? I don’t think I am a demanding 
mother, but I do feel let down when I go out of my 
way to do something especially nice for my fifteen- 
year-old Alice and then have her accept my generosity 
quite casually, sometimes even callously. The most 
recent incident is typical. I stayed home from a trip 
with my husband so as to finish a dress for Alice to 
wear to her class picnic. And then she not only didn’t 
say a word of thanks but refused to wear the dress 
and went in her old sweater and skirt instead. Isn't 
that the limit? 


T is exasperating to find that our sacrifices are 

not appreciated, isn’t it? But we really can’t 
expect them to be, especially by our own adoles- 
cent children. The very fact that you had to forego 
the pleasure of that trip to make the dress for 
Alice put her so much in your debt that she 
probably could accept neither the dress nor your 
sacrifice graciously. 

Our grandmothers used to say that older chil- 
dren don’t like to be too “‘beholden” to their par- 
ents. It is just as true today that teen-age chil- 
dren would really prefer their parents to have a 
good time themselves rather than always be hov- 
ering around trying to smooth the way for them! 

From now on, your daughter’s happiness is 
more and more in her own hands. You can help 
her most by being a happy, satisfied person in your 
own right. So next time maybe you'll go along 
with your husband and leave the dress for Alice 
herself to finish, if she wants it that badly. 
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An Age-old Practice.— Price controls are nothing new, 
after all. Even in Revolutionary War days they were 
used in order to break black marketeers, who flourished 
then as now. And 1,600 years ago any Roman citizen who 
violated price ceilings could be punished by death. 


For Peacetime Prayers.—Small church groups that 
have long needed a new meeting place may now be able 
to get one from the government. Strange to say, chapels 
are among the surplus property to be disposed of by the 
War Assets Administration. The white, steepled struc- 
tures will be sold for use either as war memorials or as 
places of worship. 


Spice-scented Kitchens.—That appetite-tingling aro- 
ma of cinnamon, missing from many kitchens during the 
war, will be back again soon. Imports of this pungent 
spice are steadily increasing. Most of the supply is com- 
ing from China in the form of cassia, the bark of a tree 
belonging to the laurel family. 


Quiet, Please!—Do noises jangle your nerves and in- 
terrupt your sleep? Watch for news of a greatly improved 
insulation material made of microscopic glass threads 
woven into a quilted fabric. Developed to deaden engine 
roar in bombing planes, the material can be used in 
buses, automobiles, and noisy rooms. 


They Know the Score.—Today’s teen-agers know 
15.3 per cent more about what’s going on in the world 
than did the high school students of 1939, according to 
grades attained on current-events tests that were given 
recently in Ohio high schools. 


The Long Road Home.—When China’s universities 
were bombed out early in the war with Japan, students 
and professors trudged hundreds of miles to set up new 
classrooms deep in the interior. Now eleven of these in- 
stitutions are laboriously moving back to their prewar 
campuses. Hua Chong College students and faculty 
must trek 1,500 miles over mountain roads. Nanking 
University personnel will travel 2,000 miles down the 
Yangtze River by junk and sampan. 


Days To Remember.—June brings only two special 
days: Flag Day, Friday, June 14; and Father’s Day, 
Sunday, June 16. National Swim-for-Health Week will 
be observed June 24 to 29. 


What’s the Name?—It used to be confusing to try to 
remember which vitamins were which, when they bore 
such uninformative names as B; and K. But things are 
getting much worse. A weed-killing hormone is known as 
“2,4-D,”” and a new chemical for treating malaria is 
called—for the present, at least—‘‘SN 13276.” (And 
there’s always U 238!) 


Spending Spree?—Government experts’ brows are 
wrinkled because of the fast-dropping rate of individual 
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savings. In 1941 Americans saved 16 per cent of their 
income; in 1942, 25 per cent; in 1943, 26.5 per cent; in 
1944, 28 per cent; but in 1945 only 19.5 per cent. And this 
year the figure is expected to drop back to 15 per cent. 


Profitable Pastimes.— Many women in rural commu- 
nities are making unusual hobbies pay dividends. A special 
brand of smoked turkey brings a Wisconsin farm wife 
$1.50 a pound. A Maryland woman finds a ready market 
for jars of golden bantam corn, parched Indian fashion. 
And a Massachusetts widow sells buttons made of colored 
milkweed floss and transparent plastic! 


True ‘Living’? Memorials.—In many parts of the 
world patriotic citizens are commemorating their war 
dead with monuments that will live perhaps for centuries. 
To honor these heroes they are planting groves of giant 
redwood trees. One particularly impressive memorial is a 
sixty-mile avenue of redwoods outside Manila. 


Education for One World.— Maybe your own grand- 
child will get his B.A. degree not from the state univer- 
sity or from his father’s college but from the University of 
the World. First steps toward establishing such an in- 
stitution are to be studied soon by the International 
Committee for a World University Alliance, recently 
created to assist UNESCO. 


Whales to the Rescue.—lIn this year of food shortages 
and famine, several European nations are looking to the 
whales that live in Atlantic waters not only for fats, 
as usual, but also for meat. One whale can provide as 
much meat as 150 cattle. Fishermen say a whale steak 
tastes like a beefsteak, but it’s not quite so tender. 


Ah-choo!-—Help for hay-fever victims may be on its 
way at last. A new synthetic to aid those suffering from 
sneezes, sniffles, hives, and other allergic disorders has 
been tested for two years at the Mayo Clinic with re- 
markable results. The drug, benadryl, is not yet available 
except for experimental purposes. 


The Bible and the Box Office.— When a young min- 
ister urged Hollywood producers several years ago to film 
Bible stories for commercial showings, he was told “‘ The 
Bible and the box office don’t mix.’’ The minister formed 
his own company, produced 16mm films to be shown in 
churches, and has seen church attendance boom as a 
result. With other producers now following suit, more 
than fifty scriptural stories have been filmed, and 150 
others are scheduled for the future. 


Swords into Plowshares.— Napalm, a jelly-like sub- 
stance that made fire bombs so deadly, is being recon- 
verted into liquid soap. Flame throwers, once turned 
against enemy armies, will help Southern farmers to con- 
quer both weeds and boll weevils. And the ubiquitous 
jeep is finding hundreds of peacetime uses, especially on 
farms. 
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O Peter, who loved with fierce possessiveness the 

schoolhouse in the woods, the light-footed silent 
deer, the mayflowers, and most of all Barbara, this day 
marked the end of everything that really mattered. It 
was a day of high tragedy and high resolve—yet more 
than that it was a day whose rare and shining ecstasy 
would live in his heart forever. 
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ETER had to be the best he had ever been in 
P: his six years in that school. He had to. It 
was the last day. Peter had been saving up 
steam through the whole year for this good-by. 
But it was more than just any year’s last day of 
school. It was Peter’s last day for good in the 
small red-brick schoolhouse, with the fields and 
the alder woods, mayflowers and sudden deer all 
around it. Peter’s family was moving away to 
town. He had to go with the family. This was the 
last time he would sit on this hard seat at the win- 
dow by the road. This was the last time he would 
sit at the desk where his pen stumbled over initials 
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his father and other ancient boys before Peter’s 
time had carved deep into the pine. It was good-by 
to District Thirteen. 


Never any more would Peter hunt for frog spawn 
in the ditches there by the roadside. Never again 
would he bring Miss Thompson a preserve jar full 
of it, like a jet-and-silver necklace, and then watch 
it turn into polliwogs right before his eyes in the 
jar, in the sunshine on his window sill. Peter 


would never be late to school again, looking for the | 


first mayflowers in the secret places he was the 
only one who knew—mayflowers for Barbara. 

It was the last day of Barbara, too. That made 
it all the more solemn for Peter. It was the last 
time he would see her golden curls floating—really 
floating in the air—on the wings of wide hair rib- 
bons, the last time he would see her freckled nose 
tilt up and dance as she read in the Fifth Reader. 
Barbara was staying on in the country. She wasn’t 
moving to town. It was good-by to Barbara. 

Barbara was Peter’s girl. There had never been 
any other in all the six years. There never could 
have been any other. Barbara belonged to him. 
Now she would not belong to him any more at all. 
He knew. Oh, he would see her now and then, Sat- 
urdays in town. But that would not be the same 
thing. He would not walk the road with her. He 
would not pick mayflowers for her. They would 
grow apart. He knew. It was the end of Barbara. 
So Peter wanted it to be a good end. ; 

Peter had to speak his piece as he had never 
spoken any piece in that room before. He had to 
put every bit of strength he had into it. It was for 
Barbara’s sake. It was because Peter wanted her 
always to remember that there had been such a 
boy as Peter and that he had been her friend. He 
must speak this piece of his so it would last with 
her. 
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Ir WAS a good piece, all right. Peter could put 
everything into it. He had it all by heart. There 
were places in it where he could shout, places 
where he could use both hands at once, places 
where he could let his voice fall to a whisper. It 
was a better piece to speak than Patrick Henry’s 
“Give me liberty, or give me death!” 

Patrick Henry’s speech to the House of Bur- 
gesses had been Peter’s high-water mark in speak- 
ing at District Thirteen—his tiptop high-water 
mark. It had been the high point of the school’s 
last day last year. Miss Thompson said that all the 
parents agreed it was the best piece spoken at Dis- 
trict Thirteen in ten years. And Miss Thompson, 
who weighed only a hundred and twelve and was 
slim as a willow, had swollen so with pride over 
Peter that her wide desk-chair could hardly con- 
tain her, and she had had to push it back from the 
desk to make room for herself. 

But this year’s piece gave Peter even more 
room. It was better than Patrick Henry defying 
the king. It was Benedict Arnold speaking on his 
deathbed. In an attic room, in exile, the old Amer- 
ican patriot and traitor was dying. In rags, alone, 
forgotten. And he got out his old tattered and 
faded Continental uniform of buff and blue and 
put it on. He asked God to forgive him for ever 
putting on another. 

Then, in his fever, he drew his sword and stood 
up. The years slipped away from him. His wild 
eyes saw the dark slopes of Bemis Heights at 
Saratoga. He was back there in that old battle in 
the forest long ago, with the Mohawks howling. 
He was back there charging up that hill against 
Burgoyne’s whole army. He fought his way up, 
with the starry flag above him. One last effort. 
The hill was his. America was 
saved. He swung his sword. He 
shouted. 

And then he was back in that 
dirty London lodging, in rags, 
and he was a traitor, not a hero 
—an old traitor dying. He was 
sorry. He whispered how sorry 
he was. Then he cried one last 
ery. He fell forward on the 
dirty London bed and died. 

It was stunning. All Peter 
had to do was feel it. He knew 
the words perfectly. All he had 
to do was do the feeling. And 
Peter could, all right. The feel- 
ing was welling up in him like 
the rising tide. Tears had al- 
ways come into his mind every 
time he had rehearsed it. He 
could not fail. 
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Tue twelve golden squares of the sunny window- 
panes were touching the stove legs in the middle 
of the room. It was near the time. The little one- 
room school was packed to the walls. Farmers’ 
wives were breathing low for fear of creaking in 
their best silk dresses as they sat on the benches. 
The farmers themselves smothered coughs and 
got red as turkey gobblers in their big ears. Not a 
boy whispered; not a girl giggled. It was the 
solemn moment of the year. 

The school was coming to the end of the song 
that came last before Peter. Peter wasn’t singing. 
He was saving his voice. He would need it. 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimmed by human tears! 


Peter was last. The whole program had gone off 
without a hitch. Even Henry Winslow hadn’t for. 
gotten a word of Barbara Frietchie. It was the 
first time he had ever got through it without 
prompting. After Peter there would be nothing 
but vacation. A vacation for Peter that would 
reach on to forever. 


America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with 
brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea! 


The boy did not look at Barbara. He did not 
dare. He knew just where she was sitting and how 
she looked, though. Her bright curls were floating 
in the light that came in through the maple boughs 
outside the window. She was all the audience 
Peter needed. He would rise to a peak, for her. 
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It was the moment. Peter was suddenly there, 
alone on the platform. He had started off. He could 
hear himself speaking. He could tell he was be- 
ginning easy. But he could also tell he was feeling 
every single word. He was going fine and smooth, 
working up to that climax, those fierce whispers, 
and on to that last cry. Peter was feeling more 
and more that he was Benedict Arnold. He had 
come to the whispers. He was back there in the 
old time, at Saratoga. He had stormed the hill. 
Bemis Heights were his! Then he was back again 
in the London attic, and he realized he had be- 
trayed his country. He was a traitor. He hissed the 
words—he, Benedict Arnold. 


S omETHING happened inside Peter. He looked 
square into Barbara’s eyes. Those eyes of hers 
were shining more than her hair. They were full 
of fire. And all at once it came over young Peter 
that he was Benedict Arnold, that old traitor! 

District Thirteen was his country, America. 
And he had deserted it. Barbara was his country. 
He had deserted her. Peter had left the country 
for a strange, unfamiliar place. It had been years 
ago. He was a lonely old man now, near his end. 
And now, at the end, he was putting on his boy’s 
overalls again, the uniform of District Thirteen. 
Peter was aching to be back there, back there with 
Barbara—to be a boy again. He rose up in a great 
dream to shout for his old school, for his country, 
for Barbara. He was at the right place for the 
shout, that last cry of the old traitor begging for 
forgiveness. 

And tears came up in Peter’s voice. His voice 
stopped. Nothing came out. Peter tried his best 
to make something come out. But all the words 
were gone. He was Peter again, not Benedict Ar- 
nold, and he had forgotten his piece. For the first 
time in his life he had forgotten the words. It was 
because he had felt like Benedict Arnold. That was 
why he had forgotten the words. There were no 
words in the world to say how he felt about losing 
Barbara, the first mayflowers of the year, the 
polliwogs in the ditches, and the desk where his 
pen stumbled over the old, carved letters, and his 
seat by the window looking out on the deer that 
walked the meadow on thin legs between the alder 
groves. It was a desertion of all that he loved, his 
moving away to town. There were just no words 
for it. Nothing. The room was full of an awful 
silence. 





How he ever got off that platform and out of 
that schoolhouse, Peter never knew. But he was 
out. He was on the road, running—running past 
the ditches of the polliwogs, past the woods of the 
mayfiowers. He reached the bend in the road; he 
jumped over the stone wall and sat down under 
the birches. It was Peter’s favorite place to hide 
in hide-and-go-seek. Peter needed to hide now, 


Tue boy realized how awfully he had failed. At 
the peak of his life, and he had forgotten the 
words to say. He could never live down this terri- 
ble thing. He had failed his parents, Miss Thomp- 
son, District Thirteen, and Barbara. Barbara 
would never remember him except as the tongue- 
tied boy who forgot his piece and turned and ran 
away from his disgrace. If only he could have 
stayed and faced it! Well, no use to wish now. 
Peter was ruined. 

There was a rustle of birch leaves. Suddenly 
light was all over Peter’s shoulders. 

It was Barbara’s curls and white ribbons, with 
the sun in them. Barbara’s arms were around 
Peter. 

“Oh, Peter, you were so wonderful! You were 
never so good in your life!” 

“No, I wasn’t, Barbara. I forgot the words. I 
ran away. You are just telling me I was good be- 
cause you know I wasn’t, and you just want to 
make me feel good. I failed. They didn’t clap 
at all.” . 

Peter had hard work speaking, for he was very 
close to tears. 

“Why, Peter! They did clap. They didn’t clap 
at first. But they did after you had gone Yes, 
after that they brought down the house! They 
clapped and they stamped. They are still clapping. 
You hark!” 

Peter listened. They were clapping. He could 
hear them all that distance away. 

“You were wonderful, Peter!’ 

By George, Peter had been wonderful! Barbara 
said so. And Barbara had always been a girl who 
meant every word she said. She would remember 
him forever as a great success. It was a thing that 
would make his leaving the country something he 
could bear. 

Peter’s whole world was suddenly all sunlight 
and Barbara’s sunny hair. And that light would 
always go with him, no matter where he went, to 
the end. 





The dreams of childhood—its airy fables; its graceful, beautiful, humane, impossible 
adornments of the world beyond: so good to be believed in once, so good to be remem- 


bered when outgrown.— DICKENS. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 
IN EDUCATION? 





Liquor, Schools, and the 
National Income 


gi WEEKS ago the press car- 
ried a report that during the 
year 1945 the American people 
spent some seven billion dollars 


In 
the same year the national expenditure for public 
education, from kindergarten through college, was 
between two and one-half and three billion dol- 


for liquor. 


lars. Does this mean that the American people 
esteem liquor more than twice as highly as they 
value the education of their children and youth? 
Almost certainly the answer is no. Yet this fact 
of comparative expenditures points to a curious 
and dangerous mental characteristic of perhaps 
the majority of the American people. We love to 
spend money when we pay it over the counter for 
some tangible commodity. And we hate to spend 
money in the form of taxes, especially when the 
taxes buy some intangible thing such as public 
education, public recreation, or public health. 


We are quite irrational about this. We rarely 
stop to ask ourselves whether we get the greater 
value from two hundred dollars spent for a new 
radio or washing machine, or from a like amount 
spent for taxes to support the schools in which our 
children are being educated. We just don’t like 
to pay taxes, so we applaud every move that keeps 
them down, in order that we may have more money 
to buy things that may not be worth nearly as 
much to us as the services that the taxes would 
provide. 

A distinguished economist recently stated the 
same problem in somewhat different terms: “The 
trouble with you educators,” he said, “is that you 
are still thinking in terms of the prewar national 
income of from sixty to seventy billion dollars a 
year, while the businessmen are thinking in terms 
of a national income of from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and forty billion dollars a 
year. When you double the national income, you 
have to double the national expenditures. 

“Businessmen are planning on postwar national 
expenditures of twenty-five billion dollars a year 
for foodstuffs, compared with a prewar sixteen 
billion; of sixteen billion for housing, compared 
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with nine billion; thirteen billion 
for household operations and 
equipment, compared with six 
and a half billion; eight billion 
for automobiles, compared with 
four billion; and eight billion for 
clothing, compared with four billion. 

“When the American people double their in- 
come and double their expenditures for automo- 
biles, houses, radios, clothing, and vacuum clean- 
ers, why shouldn’t they double their expenditures 
for education as well? Certainly we need better 
education, and if we don’t spend a proportionate 
share of our increased income for education, we’ll 
have to spend it on luxuries and conveniences 
that we need far less. 

“When people spend twice as much for automo- 
biles as they used to spend, we all applaud and 
say, ‘Fine! That creates more jobs and makes 
for continuing prosperity.’ But more money 
spent on education makes more jobs, too, and pro- 
motes prosperity just as surely as money spent 
on automobiles. In fact, it is probably a better 
stimulant to prosperity, because teachers rarely 
put their earnings into inactive savings, but rather 
spend their salaries quickly for consumers’ goods. 

“The velocity with which money circulates,” he 
added, “is no less important than the amount of 
money in circulation.” 


Six BILLION dollars a year would provide a good 
education for this entire nation, from nursery 
school through graduate school and on into adult 
life. That figure is about twice our present na- 
tional expenditure for education. If we can double 
the sum we pay for material goods, and if we can 
spend seven billion dollars a year for liquor, why 
should we hesitate to provide six billion dollars in 
taxes in order to give all our children and youth 
the education that is their rightful heritage as 
citizens of the wealthiest nation in history? 


Unfinished Business 


ET ME tell you about an exceptional new book, 
Unfinished Business in Education by John K. 
Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. Here, in sixty-four 
pages replete with illustrations and fascinating 
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charts, are packed the facts that you and I and 
every citizen ought to know about what the forty- 
eight states are doing to educate their children 
and youth. The text is simple and readable. The 
photographs clothe words with flesh and blood. 
Remarkable charts make the meanings of facts 
and figures unmistakably clear, even to those per- 
sons who are baffled or bored by statistics. 


Tue theme of the book might be summed up 
thus: Equal educational opportunity in the United 
States is a myth, and we had better do something 
about it. Startling and disillusioning, perhaps, but 
unfortunately true. The best financed school sys- 
tems in the United States are spending around 
six thousand dollars per classroom unit (thirty 
elementary or twenty-seven high school pupils) a 
year. The poorest financed schools are spending 
less than one hundred dollars. Sixty to one! And 
twice as many children are in the hundred dollar- 
a-year schools as are in the six-thousand-dollar-a- 
year schools. Ten per cent of the children in this 
nation are in schools spending from thirty-five 
hundred to six thousand dollars annually per 
classroom unit. But another 10 per cent are in 
schools spending from one hundred to six hundred 
and fifty dollars. In one state more money is spent 
on the lowest 10 per cent of classroom units than 
on the highest 10 per cent in another state. 

Consider the “opportunities” of Negro children. 
In the seventeen states that maintain separate 
schools for Negroes and Whites, the average 
(median) expenditure for Negro children is $477 
per classroom unit; for White children $1,166. In 
the thirty-one remaining states, the average ex- 
penditure is $2,199. 

We cannot blame these glaring inequalities on 
lack of interest. Another series of charts shows 
the differences in the abilities of the states to sup- 
port education and in their efforts to do so. The 
wealthiest states have more than four times the 
ability of the poorest states. And on the whole the 
poor states are trying harder than the rich. They 
simply do not have the necessary wealth. 


Ir Is difficult to see how any reasonable person, 
confronted with these and the many other com- 
pelling facts in this book, can question the neces- 
sity for Federal aid to reduce inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity among the states. 

This book tells more than the national story. 
Here also are charts for the forty-eight states, 
revealing inequalities of opportunity within the 
states scarcely less disturbing than those among 





the states. In Minnesota, for example, the annual 
expenditures per classroom unit range from $500 
to $5,800; in New York from $700 to $6,000; in 
South Carolina from $100 to $2,900; in Illinois 
from $400 to $6,000; in Texas from $200 to $3,700, 
Federal aid alone will not eliminate inequalities, 
Most of the states need to make great improve- 
ments in their systems of financing public edu- 
cation within their own borders. 


Wray are these facts important? There are many 
good reasons, but this one impresses me most of 
all: The boys and girls in our schools are citizens 
of the American democracy, growing into man- 
hood and womanhood at a time when only a well- 
informed, clear-thinking citizenry in this nation 
can save the world from the horrors of an atomic 
war. 

Last week Walter Lippmann, just returned from 
Europe, reported that “all European governments, 
all parties, and all leading men are acting as if 
there would be another world war.”’ Last week the 
National Opinion Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Denver reported that 68 per cent of the 
American people expect the United States to fight 
another war within twenty-five years, while 79 
per cent expect a war within fifty years. These 
are sobering—yes, terrifying—statements when 
we think of the destructive power of atomic weap- 
ons. If a few billion dollars a year for education 
will help to develop a citizenry that can steer this 
nation through the perils of the stormy years 
ahead, that money may literally save the civilized 
world. 


Bur WE haven’t a chance of getting the citizens 
we need if we continue to condone education cost- 
ing three dollars a year per pupil. The national 
average is slightly over fifty dollars a year per 
pupil. Neither the Federal government nor any 
state nor any school district should be satisfied 
with less. It would cost the whole nation a mere 
$315,000,000 a year to bring every school district 
in the nation up to the present national average. 
Why don’t we do it? 

Order this book today from the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C. It costs one dollar for a single copy, sev- 
enty-five cents each for ten or more copies. Get 
enough copies for your P.T.A. officers and chair- 
men. Read it all, but give special attention to page 
38, ““Where does your local school system stand?” 
Then go to work to finish the unfinished business 
of American education. —G. L. MAXWELL 
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OH. Armstrong Roberts 


MAY LAMBERTON 
BECKER 


\\ 7 HERE have you been?” ask people who 
haven’t seen me around for three months. 
“You look so rested. You must have had 

a wonderful vacation!” 

And when I say “In England,” some look a trifle 
blank because they have heard it was pretty cold 
there last winter; and some say, “Aren’t you glad 
to get back where you can eat?” 

But some—the right people, those who know 
what it’s all about in these tremendous times in 
which we live—say “How I envy you!” And these 
are my friends, for I know they have a sense of 
values. 

When you go on vacation you invest time and 
money, and you hope for a return in happiness, 
health, recuperation, and enrichment of life. For 
six years I had been saving up my holidays, hav- 
ing been just twelve days away from my desk. 
Now I could spend them in battered, glorious Lon- 
don at a crucial moment in history when things 
were happening that never had happened before 
and never would happen again. 
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Courage 
THAT 


Casts Out 


When I arrived, I found that wartime condi- 
tions still shaped the city’s life. The wreckage was 
cleared away, but large-scale rebuilding had not 
begun. The war was over, but people had no more 
to eat than in wartime because they were letting 
the food go to other countries that were starving. 
They had no more new clothes than before because 
materials were needed for export. Yet nobody 
made any fuss. 

When my admiration spilled over and I tried to 
tell people how wonderful they were, they said 
cheerfully “What else is there to do?” Sometimes 
they added gravely “You see, we’ve had six years’ 
practice!” That is the strength of character the 
people of Britain brought out of the war—that 
and the sense of being one people, expressed in 
that remark you hear so often, “We’re all in it 
together.” 

“The people” of course means children too. Do 
you recall how worried some of us were, back in 
1940, about the effect war might have on the nerv- 
ous systems of children even in America, four 
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thousand miles from the battlefields? As for those 
in Britain, would they not be nervous wrecks for 
life? Some of us forgot that in times of stress lit- 
tle children are seldom frightened until their par- 
ents are. On the home front in England, as long 
as Daddy and Mummy were there the children 
were secure; and when either of them was there 
no longer, the children had learned to face life and 
take it up with self-reliance. Now the war is over, 
and the children I met—going to school, coming 
home for Christmas holidays, playing games, 
flocking to the pantomime—were sensible, serene, 
healthy, and well mannered. They had come 
through the great test with honor. 


Anp what, you may ask, has all this to do with 
books for children, about which I am accustomed 
to speak to you? (Though, to be sure, I was also 
asked this time to report on what I learned on my 
visit to England.) It has a great deal to do with 
children’s books and children’s reading, though 
perhaps in a roundabout way. You see, I learned 
that what brought England through the furnace 
of war was character, that the surest preparation 
a parent can give a child for any kind of future is 
to help him develop character. 

It takes more than books to toughen moral fiber, 
but the right books can help—and the wrong books 
can hinder. Out of firm conviction, based on what 
I have seen in the clear eyes of the rising genera- 
tion in war-torn Britain, I brought home three 
suggestions for parents to bear in mind in helping 
their boys and girls to build the sort of character 
that can stand the test of any circumstances. Here 
they are: 

Don’t make them afraid of being poor. They 
won’t be unless they are taught to be. Look at the 
books most popular among normal, healthy, un- 
spoiled little Americans. Are they about rich chil- 
dren? Tom Sawyer went barefoot; the Little 
Women had to earn their own clothes; the Five 
Little Peppers were really 
poor—but very happy. Bob 
Cratchit’s family were 
poor, and so were the 
Ruggleses in The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol. But 
none of them cared wheth- 
er they were poor because 
they all had the things 
that really count with 
children: love at home, 
the fun of working, the 
excitement of hardships. 
Don’t be afraid to give 
children books in which 
people are briskly poor. 
Most of the world will be 
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poor for a long time to come, and the gallant souls 
will take it in their stride. 

Don’t make them afraid of pain. We all have 
some of it at times, and it’s nonsense to tell them 
something won’t hurt when it certainly will. But 
children can learn to live through it resolutely and 
dauntlessly. Pain, like poverty, is a challenge to 
the high heart. Don’t be afraid to give your chil- 
dren books in which people bear pain gaily and 
gallantly. 

Before the war I spent nine summers in Lon- 
don. Next door to my house lived a little girl 
whom I last saw passing our window on her way 
to kindergarten, holding her father’s hand. When 
the blitz began she was old enough to carry her 
own books to school. One night her home was hit. 
It collapsed like a house of cards, and for eight 
hours Muriel was pinned under the wreckage— 
where she actually kept up the courage of the men 
frantically working to get her out. When they did, 
she kept up the courage of the whole ward in the 
hospital. 

And Muriel is all right now. She had the spirit 
of a little child who falls, bumps his head, and gets 
up laughing. With such a spirit, pain doesn’t hurt 
you the way it does when you pity yourself. 
Again, remember this spirit when you select books 
for your children to read. 

Don’t make them afraid of death. They won’t 
be unless you are. When I was so little that my 
head came just above my father’s knee, I asked 
him where we go when we die. “I don’t know just 
where it is,” said he, “but I’m sure of one thing: 
Wherever it is, God will be there.” The children 
of London in those war years—in those days when 
every morning was truly a birth day—knew just 
what it meant when they knelt beside their beds at 
night and said, “Now I lay me down to sleep; I 
pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

I have lived for three months in the crack of 
time between war and peace, among people who 
have learned not to be 
afraid of pain, not to be 
afraid of poverty, and not 
to be afraid of death. Can 
you wonder that I came 
back refreshed, ready for 
whatever these postwar 
years may bring? And 
whatever it is that they 
will bring, remember that 
your children will have to 
face it. Make sure they are 
prepared to do so, that 
their hearts and minds 
are fortified with high 
courage and the faith 
that casts out fear. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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and noisy.” 
“Do youngsters ever learn to be neat and 
clean?” 

“My children don’t mind me the way they 
should. I’m at my wits’ end!” 

Get a group of parents—any parents—together 
and you’re bound to hear remarks like these. But 
notice that most of the complaints are about hab- 
its, not about essential values. As honest parents, 
then, let us ask ourselves whether rudeness, noisi- 
ness, and disobedience are really worth worrying 
about. Are neatness, politeness, and instant obe- 
dience the big things to work for, or are they 
merely convenient and a means to an end rather 
than an end in themselves? 

Worrying over these traits consumes an endless 
amount of the average parent’s time and energy. 
Do they deserve so much concern? Isn’t there, in- 
deed, danger of emphasizing them at the expense 
of other qualities that are of lifelong importance 
—independence, adaptability, and a capacity for 
understanding all kinds of people? Every mother 
and father, I think, would agree that these are the 
larger goals. 

Modern research and observation show that 
desirable traits tend to develop in the home where 
there is respect for each individual, child or adult, 
as a person in his own right. They do not seem to 
flourish in an atmosphere of severity where great 
stress is laid on the right form rather than the 
right feeling. And the amazing thing is that in 
families where children are allowed to grow at 


| really troubles me to see my children so rude 
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their own pace, where the long-term goals are kept 
in sight, and where warmth and friendliness pre- 
vail, the more surface qualities of behavior are 
likely to come about naturally. 

And so why not take the long view? If we can 
look ahead, beyond the noisy, overactive child of 
today to the man or woman of tomorrow, we can 
more easily distinguish between what is conven- 
ient behavior at the moment and what is needed 
for sound character development. 


Let’s Investigate Obedience 


ONSIDER, for example, the matter of carrying 
out commands promptly. It is a great tempta- 
tion to be insistent about this. Obedience makes 
life simpler for Mother and Father, and the neigh- 
bors are full of praise for such admirable child 
training. Sometimes, however, the price may be 
too high. 
I know a grandmother who is fond of saying in 
a queenly way that all she ever asked of her chil- 
dren was obedience. If children obeyed their par- 
ents nothing else would matter, she declared. But 
what has happened to her own children now that 
they are grown up? They avoid making decisions 
for themselves; they tend to lean on others more 
than mature persons should. They look upon peo- 
ple either as superiors to whom they must defer or 
inferiors who must defer to them. They lack the 





HERE’S no getting around it. All parents 
— if they take their job seriously—worry 
about their children. But do they worry about 
the right things? That’s the important ques- 
tion. Check your worry score against the 
larger goals of child guidance indicated here. 
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ability to accept and work with people as equals, 
and thus they have a hard time taking their places 
in a democratic society. 

In other cases too much insistence on obedience 
may end in open rebellion. Dick’s parents saw to it 
that he came home every day after school to study, 
because his name must appear on the honor roll. 
Dick was always polite and obedient until the day 
after he graduated from high school. Then with- 
out a word to anyone he left home. His parents 
were deeply shocked, but the other boys under- 
stood. “His folks told him what he had to do 
every minute,” they said. “His life wasn’t his 
own. What else could he do?” 

This is not to underrate the importance of dis- 
cipline and the need for a child to be guided by 
the wisdom and insight of his elders. Moreover, 
there are times when carrying out instructions 
may be a matter of life and death. How do chil- 
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dren who haven’t learned to obey react at such 
moments? 

In one nursery school where the children go 
through the day’s program scarcely aware that 
they are obeying anyone, where plenty of time is 
allowed them to finish each activity, it became 
necessary in the early days of the war to have air- 
raid drills. The teacher told the children, without 
alarming them, that when the whistle blew, they 
must all quickly and quietly follow her into the 
hall, sit down where she told them to, and stay 
there until the whistle blew again. Her special 
tone and the urgency of her manner let them know 
this was no ordinary event. And there was never 
any trouble getting their entire cooperation, for 
they had confidence that whatever she asked would 
be reasonable. Four-year-olds know such things 
without putting them into words! 
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Child Needs vs. Adult Demands 


M*’* of us worry about our children’s manners 
because we feel that the community wil] 
judge them and us by these outward signs. But 
again, is this concern for public opinion really 
worth while? Sometimes by emphasizing manners 
too much we may make the children shy away 
from anything that smacks of good behavior. Or 
else manners may become an empty form. 

There was once a good little girl who had been 
taught always to thank her hostess when she said 
good-by. One day she went to a party where the 
older children teased her so cruelly that she spent 
the afternoon crying. But when she left she wailed 
through her tears, “Thank you for a lovely time.” 
From this one incident her mother learned a lot 


© Pinney 


about the value of teaching sincerity rather than 
meaningless gestures. 

The real purpose of manners is to show consid- 
eration for the feelings and needs of others. Con- 
siderate behavior on the part of older people in the 
family, both to each other and to the children, 
goes a long way toward giving youngsters the 
“feel” of good manners. Once they have that, they 
will almost instinctively follow the example of 
their parents. 

And as for neatness and cleanliness, the same 
principle applies. If we want our children to be 
self-reliant, we must have a broad-minded atti- 
tude about what constitutes clean hands. Of course 
it is necessary for a child to learn that hands must 
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pe washed and hair combed before meals, but 
| sometimes we have to accept willingness rather 
. than a perfect performance. 

i A mother told me recently how her eight-year- 
{* old son appeared with decidedly grimy paws in a 
| yoom full of company, announcing that he was “all 

washed.” She made no comment. Later the boy 
| said to her, “Thanks a lot, Mom. I knew my hands 

weren’t clean enough, but I would have felt awful 

if you’d said so in front of everybody.” By recog- 

nizing the boy’s right, as a person, not to be hu- 
| miliated in front of strangers, that mother 

strengthened a bond which was much more im- 
| portant than clean hands. 


How To Worry Wisely 


HAT things shall we worry about, then? What 
are the danger signals to look out for and act 
| upon? First of all, watch for long continued signs 
| of disturbed emotions. It is easy to recognize these 

in the child who is always at odds with his family, 
| his teachers, his friends, even his whole neighbor- 
hood. Such a child needs all the understanding 
and help that home and community can provide. 
Whatever his difficulties may be, however, his gen- 
eral conduct makes the people around him aware 
| that he is in trouble and should have help—the 
| services of a behavior clinic, perhaps, or a guid- 
\(@ ance center. | 
We are far more likely to overlook the ex- 
tremely retiring, very well-behaved youngster 
| who may also have serious emotional disturbances 
—a youngster like Elsie. Elsie is a most conscien- 
tious girl. She is never naughty, never even gets 
her clothes dirty, and she weeps bitterly if she 
thinks she has displeased her parents or her teach- 
ers. She never bothers anyone, so probably nobody 
| realizes that her great desire to please and her 
fear of being “bad” are not altogether normal. 
Unless she is helped, Elsie will grow up to be a 
| timid, nervous, unhappy woman, afraid to face 
and deal with any kind of conflict. 


“The Quiet Type”—A Warning 


HILDREN need some rough play. They need to 

learn to stand up for themselves, to give and 

take in disputes and in mild teasing. These are all 

| ways of letting off steam and getting rid of the 
resentments that every one of us has to some de- 

| gree. If a child never enters wholeheartedly into 

| any activity and if he is too anxious to be “‘good” 
>) all times, we may wonder whether perhaps 


those feelings of resentment, instead of being 
acted out in play, aren’t piling up inside and doing 
a good deal of harm. 

What can parents and teachers do for children 
like Elsie? The answer isn’t always simple. One 
thing that often helps is encouraging them to en- 
ter active organized groups, like the Scouts or the 
Camp Fire Girls. Here, under good leadership, 
children have a chance to express themselves in 
many different but satisfying ways. 

This matter of keeping busy at enjoyable pas- 
times is very important. A quiet, decorous little 
girl suddenly blossomed forth into an active, noisy 
child no longer as interested as she used to be in 
keeping her room tidy or taking care of baby sis- 
ter. When her mother said “Last year you used to 
be such a help to me,” the little girl looked her in 
the eye and answered “Last year I was bored!” 

Parents can do much, too, by not setting stand- 
ards of behavior that are too high. The children 
we are talking about—the too-good ones—are usu- 
ally extremely sensitive, and making them 
ashamed of their timidity only adds to their dis- 
tress and insecurity. 

When a mother says of her little boy, “He’s 
never been jealous of his sister. He always wants 
her to have everything first,” we can begin to 
wonder what the lad is afraid of. A certain amount 
of jealousy is so normal that whenever it is con- 
spicuously absent we may well be worried. More- 
over, jealousy that comes out in the open tends to 
do much less harm than jealousy that is repressed 
and causes feelings of guilt and shame. We can do 
a lot for the child who says between clenched teeth 
“I wish I never had a sister!” But the one who 
can’t face his own feelings of rivalry or dislike is 
much harder to help. 


The Goal of All Good Parents 


HAT really needs to cause us concern is not 

what the child does but how he feels about 
what he does or why he does it. Wise parents are 
not satisfied just to observe and (if necessary) 
correct their children’s behavior ; they look for the 
meaning behind it. In this way, as they watch 
their youngsters grow and mature, they learn to 
separate essential matters from what is merely 
very troublesome or very inconvenient at the mo- 
ment. For what every parent wants most is to see 
his children grow into friendly, courageous adult- 
hood, responsive to the needs of other people, 
and superbly capable of acting out their convic- 
tions with intelligence and independence. 
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air of the warm spring night as two 

men stood talking quietly together at 
the entrance to the high school. Lighted 
windows formed bright rectangles in the 
facade of the great building, but only a few 
forms could be seen moving about within. 
Then one by one the lights began to wink out. 
From where they stood, the men could hear 
the click of heels coming nearer down the 
long corridor. A small, neat woman in her 
late thirties emerged. 

“Good night, Mr. Enders,” she said. 

“Good night, Miss Green. I’m sorry there 
were so few people here. You worked so hard.” 

“Don’t worry about it, Mr. Enders. Par- 
ents’ Night has always been like this. We 
spend weeks preparing for the visitors, and 
only a handful show up. They just don’t 
seem to be interested in coming to the school. 
Well, good night.” 

Others came out in small groups and passed 
on. Gradually the lights were extinguished. 

The young man sighed deeply. 

“Judge,” he said, “I doubt if we had as 
many parents here tonight as teachers. And 
the whole school has worked for the last three 
weeks to get ready. We’ve got a million- 
dollar building, and less than a hundred peo- 
ple came to see what we are doing with it.” 

“T know, John,” the older man -replied. 
“T’ve been on the school board for twelve 
years, and it’s always been like this.” 

Enders smiled. 


[i fragrance of lilacs was heavy in the 
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Prvent Come Lowy 


RAYMOND P. HARRIS 


“T’ll bet the same people come out every year. Tel] 
me, Judge, did you see any new faces tonight?” 

“Why, no, now that you mention it. I’ve seen the 
same people here every spring.” 

“And others never,” said Enders. “The parents 
whose help we need most don’t know us at all. Judge, 
I’m a new hand at this principal business, and I don’t 
claim to know all the answers. But in this case | 
think I have an idea. Won’t you come into the office 
for a few minutes?” 


Tue principal and the judge sat down at the long table 
in the outer office. Here, just one year ago, John Enders 
had been unanimously elected principal of the high 
school. 

“T had hoped to make this night something of a 
climax for my first year,” Enders said, “and I appreci- 
ate your saying that the displays were interesting and 
well done. I do believe the people who saw them were 
favorably impressed. But it wasn’t a success. We 
couldn’t have had as many as 5 per cent of the par- 
ents here tonight. Now, how can we—the teachers and 
I—get acquainted with the parents of the other boys 
and girls?” 

“T don’t know, John. Of course the teachers do know 
some of the parents. They meet in community activi- 
ties, of course.” 

“That’s true, I realize. But the teachers really don’t 
meet many people in community affairs because they’re 
always the same ones. You know, Judge, I don’t be- 
lieve occasional meetings here and in the community 
will ever do the trick. We need some sort of permanent 
organization where parents and teachers can meet 
regularly—an organization devoted to the school and 
its problems.” 

“Sounds good, John. But what sort of organization?” 

“We could have almost any sort we want. But we 
should give it the best start we can, and for that 
reason I favor one that is part of a national move- 





T is a sobering fact that many of the so-called 
juvenile delinquents who are in court today 
and will be in jail or reformatory tomorrow were 
in high school yesterday. They were a _ privi- 
lege before they were a problem. Let’s wake our- 
selves up to the boundless possibilities that may 


lie, almost unexplored, in a high school P.T.A. 
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ment. Judge, have you ever had a parent-teacher 
association here?” 

“No, we haven’t, though we’ve talked of it from 
time to time. Perhaps if you think it’s a good idea 
we might bring it up again.” 


I po think so,” said Mr. Enders earnestly, ‘‘and 
if you don’t mind I’d like to tell you why in a 
rather roundabout way. One of the pupils I had 
in my first year of teaching—that was in Parkers- 
ville, you remember—was a shy-appearing, rather 
awkward boy of fifteen who was something of a 
problem. Davenport Horner was his name on of- 
ficial records, but of course you couldn’t expect 
the youngsters to call him anything but Jack. He 
didn’t play ball, didn’t wrestle, didn’t care about 
radios and airplane models. Just sat in a corner 
and admired himself, for all they knew. And in 
class and out he made himself unpopular with his 
chip-on-shoulder attitude and his hair-trigger 
temper.” 

“That always is a losing combination,” said the 
judge. “Probably the boy was so cocksure at 
school because he felt unsure at home.” 

“Right you are, Judge. And I suspected that 
was the case. But while I sympathized with him, 
I had my run-ins with him, like the rest. So I was 
surprised when one day he invited me, in his 
mother’s name, to come to dinner at their home.” 

“That was fine. I wish we had more of that 
social spirit in this community.” 

“There hadn’t been much in Parkersville either, 
until the P.T.A. made it seem a normal thing for 
parents to open their homes to teachers. I went, 
of course. We had a pleasant but rather Sunday- 
mannersy time at dinner—Jack, his two older 
sisters, his mother and I (the father was away on 
one of his long business trips). After an hour or 
two of amiable chat in the living room I was about 
to head for home when Jack shocked his mother 
by inviting me to see his ‘cave.’ 





Tuat boy had invited me into his private para- 
dise. Just a den-like, tiny place near the coalbin 
in the cellar, where he was allowed to keep his 
really remarkable collection of fossils. It seems 
that his father had taught Jack what to look for, 
where to look, how to identify what he found, and 
all that. But Dad wasn’t home much any more, 
and Mother didn’t encourage him. None of the 
other boys had such an interest. Trilobites and 
such things weren’t in any subject he took at 
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school. So Jack had been going it pretty much on 
his own, picking up what information he could 
from books and once in a great while getting to a 
museum.” 

“Quite a boy,” said the judge. 

“Judge, my visit to Jack’s cave put a key into 
my hand. I learned, from one source and another, 
the rest of the story. His mother bitterly resented 
her husband’s absorption in his ‘silly’ hobby—so 
much so that the couple were on the verge of 
divorce.” 

“And when -the boy began to fit his feet into 
Daddy’s footprints it didn’t help matters any.” 

“Exactly. Well, it so happened that one of the 
P.T.A. features tentatively planned for that year 
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© Henry Delorval Green 
A real P.T.A. study group in action. The Nicholas Senn Parent 
Discussion Group, Chicago. 


was a hobby evening. I went to the program com- 
mittee with my idea, and they got Mr. Horner to 
give a talk on fossils, with Jack’s assistance. If 
we’d had a professor of paleontology, people would 
have shied away, probably, but a traveling sales- 
man with a suitcase full of rocks was a real 
attraction.” 

“You had a fine idea there, John. How did it 
work out?” 

“Judge, Mrs. Horner was as proud as could be. 
I suppose she had never before thought of her 
husband’s hobby as being anything but a freakish 
notion. Jack was thrilled to be an expert in the 
eyes of his mates and his teachers. And when he 
saw that they recognized his superiority in one 
field he stopped the know-it-all pretense and got 
to be what the boys called a ‘real guy.’” 

“In court work we get a chance once in a while 
to see a thing like that work out. It’s inspiring.” 

“But what I want to emphasize is this: It was 
the P.T.A. setup in that community that put the 
key into my hand and made it easy for me to use 
it to unlock a door. From that evening on, the 
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Horners were friends of the school. And since we 
had not one Parents’ Night a year but a whole pro- 
gram of activities, we had something to offer every 
parent of every Jack—and Jill, too.” 

“It’s not hard to see the advantage of that.” 

“The teachers felt it, I can tell you. At our 
regular P.T.A. programs all the teachers and a 
great many of the parents came. Besides regular 
meetings we organized smaller discussion groups 
to study our problems in greater detail. They were 
very effective.” 

“T believe a plan like that would help us, John,” 
the judge agreed. “But how can we get it started?” 

Enders spoke eagerly. 

“We have the backing of the parents who were 
here tonight. I’m sure they will be glad to help. 
Once the association is started, I have an idea the 
interest will be contagious. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will help us on 
plans and programs. Judge, let’s make it our 
aim for next year to organize a successful P.T.A.” 
“T’ll do everything I can,” replied Judge Stone. 


Tue first meeting of the P.T.A. was held at the 
high school early in July. Although most of the 
teachers were away, the number of parents was 
somewhat larger than the number who had at- 
tended Parents’ Night a few weeks earlier. 

John Enders opened the meeting by describing 
the purpose of the new association. He told of 
similar organizations in other communities and of 
the success parents and teachers had had in at- 
tacking their problems together, pointing out the 
advantages of a definite program to be carried on 
throughout the school year. 

Several parents who had been P.T.A. members 
elsewhere gave accounts of their experiences. 
John Enders then urged the permanent organiza- 
tion of a P.T.A. His remarks were greeted with 
general interest and enthusiasm. A committee 
was appointed to arrange the necessary details of 
the new organization, and a date was set for the 
next meeting. 

Attendance was much larger at the August 
meeting. Many of the men and women who had 
been present in July brought friends and neigh- 
bors. Officers were elected, and a program was 
adopted for the coming year. Later in the month 
a special meeting was held at which definite plans 
were made to give parents and teachers a chance 
to get acquainted. The results were soon apparent. 


Amo the buzzing confusion of the first day of 
school, a slightly nervous boy approached the 
English teacher with whom he had experienced a 
number of uneasy moments the previous year. 

“Miss Norton,” he said, “my mother and I want 
to invite you to dinner Thursday night.” 
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“Why, Henry!” Miss Norton almost gasped. She 
hadn’t expected anything like this from him, “] 
shall be delighted.” 

“May I call for you, Miss Norton? I have my 
driver’s license now.” 

At lunch that day Miss Norton spoke to her 
friend in the mathematics department. 

“Helen, I have a date for dinner Thursday night 
at Henry Marshall’s home. And he asked me go 
pleasantly ! I wonder if I misjudged him last year.” 

“T have a date for Thursday too,” her friend 
said smilingly. “(Mary Ernest invited me to have 
dinner at their home. It sounds like fun to me.” 

Through that day and the next, dinner invita- 
tions came to all the teachers in the school. And 
before long, new topics began to enter family 
conversations throughout the community. At the 
Prestons’ one night, sixteen-year-old Jim said: 

“Mom, Henry Marshall’s folks had Miss Norton 
over for dinner last Thursday night. She was in 
the Rockies last summer and took a lot of color 
pictures. Can we ask her to bring them over here 
some time? Henry says she’s got pictures of 
Dream Lake, where I caught my rainbow trout.” 

At one of the community’s service clubs a drug- 
store manager spoke to his neighbor. 

“George, Glenn Brown, the science teacher at 
the high school, sat beside me the other night at 
the parent-teacher meeting. We had quite a talk. 
You know, my boy had all sorts of trouble in his 
course last spring, and I thought Brown must be 
an old crab. But he isn’t at all. Between us we’ve 
got my boy doing better work already.” 


Tue fragrance of lilacs was heavy in the air of 
the warm spring night as two men stood talking 
quietly together at the entrance to the high school. 
Inside, the rooms appeared to be crowded. From 
where they stood, the men could hear the voices 
of a group of people coming nearer down the long 
corridor. A dozen or more came through the door 
together, among them a small, neat woman in her 
late thirties. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful, Mr. Enders?” she asked. 
“T’ve never seen so many people here!” 

Now the corridors and the broad walk in front 
of the school were swarming with people. Many 
of them approached young Mr. Enders and his 
tall, gray-haired companion to offer compliments 
on the displays and activities of the evening. 

At last only the windows of a single room shone 
in the night. Judge Stone turned to the principal. 

“John, do you recall our disappointment a year 
ago? What a Parents’ Night this has been!” 

“We’ve done more than make Parents’ Night a 
success, Judge,” Enders said with pride. ‘We've 
built a live P.T.A. that provides real cooperation 
between parents and the school!” 
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The Pretender 


Brown-eyed Bobbie lives next door. 

He has marigold curls and he’s “‘half-past four,” 
Though he always looks the same to me, 

He changes his personality 

With ease that would shame a chameleon: 
Before I can blink—why, Bobbie’s gone! 


One day he announces in guttural tones 
That chill the marrow in my bones: 
“I’m heap-big warrior, Injun chief.” 
The next—it staggers all belief — 

A pirate bold sails the seven seas 
(Among my beds of beets and peas), 
Brings back strange tales of Antipodes. 
Cowboy, policeman, aviator, 

Fairy prince or a peddler-man. 

Once he came as an alligator, 

Once as a gypsy caravan! 


But this morning, when he came to call, 
I saw he was frowning furiously; 

And I couldn’t imagine at all, at all, 
What character he’d turn out to be. 

So, wishing never to offend, 

I said, “‘And who are you today?” 

He turned reproachful eyes my way 

And said with heavy dignity: 

“T thought you’d know. Today I’m me!” 


— MARION DOYLE 


Morning Stars 


One knows the dawn is near; at least 
There is a tremor in the East. 

The slow earth rolls upon its way. 
The dimmest stars are seen; the day 
Has not yet come, and we are found 
Upon a faint, star-lighted ground. 
The Great Bear tilts upon one end; 
The Pleiades are jewels that spend 
Their store of light in a cold race 
Out of their years of bitter space. 
Venus and Sirius, many more 

Are flakes of dust upon this shore. 
These bits of stars appear to spill 
Their fiery swarms above the hill. 
The darkness holds, until the soft 
Flags of the morning go aloft. 

The stars in one vast light expand 
As storms of sunlight shower the land. 


— DANIEL SMYTHE 
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Julie 


Julie’s name is music when you say it over. 

All that Julie knows is love, so she is very wise. 

She lived secure in darkness, so the night does not alarm 
her, 

And yet she greets the brightest day without surprise. 


Soon, distressed, we’ll hear her weep, and smile to see her 
laughter, 

Our lives will curve around her like the clay firm fingers 
mold. 

But now her will and wisdom lie unguessed, unchallenged; 

Free of us, and sure of us, at ten days old. 


—Maup WULLSTEIN 


Patriots of Peace 


The trodden head, the bitten heel, 
Have not been cured by fire and steel. 
Now we must drain the poisoned fen 
And give the flood release; 

For war will only cease when men 
Are Patriots of Peace. 


—Loyp HABERLY 


Lines for a Young Citizen 


Teach him Democracy? He has a smile 

For any friendly face that passes by. 

His is no careful courtesy, no guile, 

And only false effusion makes him shy. 

For children measure with a candid eye. 

And with-a mind uncluttered by deceit, 

They weigh no profit or profundity, 

But look for kindness first in whom they meet. 


When we go out together for a walk 

The sidewalks simply brim with friendly faces, 
And any pause is gay with gentle talk. 

He finds the world so full of pleasant places— 
And everyone’s as nice as they can be. 

Teach him Democracy? Let him teach me! 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 
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heroic among them lie under row upon row 

of crude wooden crosses. Here on a barren 
Pacific island lies Johnny, who dearly loved God’s 
own country and died for it, leaving behind Mary, 
his fiancée, with whom he used to share great 
dreams of happiness. There on the burning sands 
of North Africa sleeps Tommy, who fought for 
his king and for the empire over which the sun 
never sets, and died, lamented by his aged mother. 
Yonder beside the blood-soaked battlefield of 
Sedan rest the remnants of Armand, who made 
his supreme sacrifice pour la patrie, survived by 
his young widow and two little half-orphans. 

On a slope outside Bastogne a cross is reared to 
Ludwig, who gave his all in a last stand to save 
Fuehrer und Vaterland. Above the cliffs of Khar- 
kov, Ivan’s grave attests his boundless devotion to 
his party and his country, but gone forever are his 
hopes of living with his Ninnachka in their own 
cottage on a collective farm. 

Deep in continental Asia, beside a shredded- 
bamboo grove, are buried the bones of An-lo, who 
gave his life to defend his beloved Middle Land. 
And in a common grave behind a ridge on Oki- 
nawa were dumped the remains of Bunji San, who 
joined his ancestors when he made a desperate 
banzai charge to save his God-Emperor. 

These patriots, and tens of millions like them, 
came from different racial stocks scattered over 
the surface of the globe. They spoke different 
languages, embraced different religions, and were 
brought up in different environments. But they 
had one thing in common. Each one passionately 
loved his native land and was ready to lay down 
his life to defend it—right or wrong. 


[oe world is full of patriots, and the most 


The Larger Patriotism 


HUS inspired, millions fought and died in 

World War II; other millions fought and died in 
World War I. For centuries and millenniums be- 
fore these wars, countless patriots fought and died. 
Is there any reason to suppose that in future more 
millions will not fight and die? What makes us 
think there will be universal peace? To put the 
question more personally to parents and teachers, 
is there any ground for believing we are not now 
bringing up our children with infinite devotion and 
care only to have them thrust later into the cal- 
dron of war—atomic war? Will the future be any 
different from the past? 

Lest my purpose be misunderstood, I wish to 
say that I am a believer in patriotism and an 
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admirer of patriots. The question I want to ask 
is this: Cannot men be patriotic without periodi- 
cally engaging in mutual extermination? Perhaps 
the trouble is not that our patriotism is not good 
enough but that it is not big enough. 

Yet we can take hope from the progress of pa- 
triotism through the centuries. Let us look back- 
ward for a moment to see how it came to be what it 
is. Whether we realize it or not, man’s patriotism 
was once much more limited in scope than it is 
today. In the early days of our civilization 
patriots fought and died only for their families 
and their clans. Then when families and clans 
merged into communities, man’s patriotism ex- 
panded in proportion. Patriots fought and died 
for their communities, and no longer especially 
for their families and clans. 

Later, communities were combined into princi- 
palities and provinces. Man became a citizen of 
the principality or province to which he belonged, 


and his patriotism again had to expand. In more — 


recent times, principalities and provinces have 
been united into kingdoms, empires, republics, 
unions, 
Man, becoming a citizen of the enlarged state, 
once more had to expand his patriotism. Patriots 
now fight world wars and die for their nations, 
and no longer especially for their principalities 
and provinces. 


Past All Boundaries 


¢ WE use this historical perspective, it should not 


be too difficult for us to discover how world 
wars may be stopped and how men at last can be 
patriotic and yet not murder one another. Is it 
not obvious that the time has arrived when na- 
tions must unite and become citizens of the world, 
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and federations—into modern nations. 
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no longer fighting and dying for their respective 
nations but living for them? But if this is to hap- 
pen, their patriotism must be expanded to cover 
the world. Otherwise there can be no real world 
unity, even though there be a world organization 
to prevent war. 

We have now reached a stage in world history 
when men have begun to sense the need for world 
unity, but they will be able to create that unity 
only when they have the foundation for it—world 
citizenship based on world patriotism. Men are as 
yet so steeped in the narrow, nationalistic tradi- 
tion that they could promptly stifle the life of any 
organization that challenged the sovereignty of 
their own nations. 

They have, however, taken one step toward ex- 
panding their national patriotism and citizenship 
into world patriotism and citizenship. They have 
launched the United Nations. Yet the United Na- 
tions is simply a league or association of sovereign 
national governments. Its General Assembly is 
not composed of representatives directly elected 
by the people. Its Security Council must depend 
upon national governments to supply the forces 
needed to maintain world peace, and each of the 
Big Five nations on that council holds a veto. And 


© Ewing Galloway 
The United Nations Security Council Chamber at Hunter College, 
New York City. 
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its World Court has only voluntary jurisdiction 
over the national governments. 

Can the U.N. serve a useful purpose? It can 
promote international economic, social, and cul- 
tural cooperation within the limits of national 
sovereignty. But it cannot stop aggression by a 
major power. 

Why did not the statesmen at Dumbarton Oaks 
and later at San Francisco create an organization 
with real authority? Because the peoples of the 
world are still patriotic national citizens, not pa- 
triotic world citizens. The statesmen knew that 
without a world citizenry it would be futile to 
organize a global agency deriving its authority 
and taking its direction from the people of the 
world, by the people of the world, and for the peo- 
ple of the world. The United Nations was the best 
agency they could produce under the circum- 


stances, the best anyone can do until we ourselves 
change. 


The Hour Is at Hand 


ET those, then, who criticize the United Nations 
ask themselves what they have done to create 
a better world. Have they become citizens of the 
world? Are they doing all they can to transform 
their children, their relatives and friends into 
world citizens? While we give all possible support 
to the United Nations, let us also concentrate on 
this imperative task. If we work hard enough, 
perhaps within fifteen years, or even ten, there 
will be enough conscious and active world citizens 
on this globe to enable the United Nations to be- 
come a true world organization. Remember, the 
United Nations Charter is due for revision in ten 
years. 

From this point of view it is a matter of histori- 
cal significance that the Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, at 
its December 1945 meeting in Kansas City, de- 
cided to combine its standing committees on Citi- 
zenship and International Relations into one 
standing committee on World Citizenship. The 
parent-teacher organization, with its twenty-five 
thousand local P.T.A.’s comprising nearly four 
million members, can not only make a decisive 
contribution here in the United States to the cause 
of lasting world peace but can set an example for 
other countries to follow. 

Already the National Education Association has 
embodied in its platform the objective of educa- 
tion for world citizenship, and countless other 
groups in many nations are embracing the same 
cause. If such constructive efforts are greatly mul- 
tiplied, we may yet save our children and our- 
selves from atomic destruction. But if this goal is 
to be achieved, then there is no time to lose. 
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STUDY COURSES FOR 1946-47 


Ore AGAIN parents may look forward to sound information and wise counsel from noted authorities in 
the fields of child guidance, parent education, and family relationships. Throughout 1946-47 National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine will carry the monthly articles and accompanying outlines that make 
up its annual study courses. Leaflet announcements of the year’s topics are available free to groups planning 
to use one or both courses. In addition to the list of subjects, each leaflet contains a description of the course 
with space for scheduling the dates of study group meetings. 


I. EXPLORING THE PRESCHOOL 
PERIOD 


For Parents of Young Children 


e Directed by ETHEL KAWIN, Director of Guidance, 
Glencoe Public Schools, and Lecturer in Education at 
the University of Chicago 


MONTHLY TOPICS 


. Baby Training Up to Date 

- Does Your Child Do What the Others Do? 
. What Toys Are Best? 

. Children Take to the Arts 

. What Are Children Afraid Of? 

. Behind the Emotional Scene 

- The Beginnings of Sex Education 

. It’s a Wide, Wide World 


SUMMATION 
What Have We Discovered? 
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Il. THE FAMILY REDISCOVERS 
ITSELF 


For Parents of Adolescents 


e Directed by RALPH H. OJEMANN, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Parent Education, Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa 


MONTHLY TOPICS 


-. Your Family Is Your Fortune 

. Counseling with Our Adolescents 
. Boys, Girls, and Sex 

- Youth and the Uncertain World 
. Why an Increase in Divorce? 

. Growing All the Way Up 

. Recreation, Family Style 
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. Cooperating Citizens—or Delinquents? 


SUMMATION 


Prospects for the Future 








More than five hundred Georgia parent-teacher members turned out for the National Parent-Teacher magazine break- 
fast at the 1946 convention of the Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers. Officers and speakers are seated at 
the head table under the portrait of George Washington. 
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For Children from Three to Eight 


CHARCOAL. By Lloyd Coe. New York: Crowell. $1.00. 
A picture book about a lovable little black sheep who tried 
to be white—and succeeded. 

CHICKEN LITTLE COUNT TO TEN. By Margaret Friskey 
and Katherine Evans. Chicago: Children’s Press. $1.00. 
Chicken Little has a hard time learning how chickens drink— 
and as he learns, children find out how to count. 

JACOBLE TELLS THE TRUTH. By Lisl Weil. 
Houghton Mifflin. 85 cents. 

A little boy with a large imagination has adventures that all 
children will enjoy. 

JOHNNY AND THE MONARCH. By Margaret Friskey and 
Katherine Evans. Chicago: Children’s Press. $1.00. 
When a boy meets a butterfly, young readers discover the 
fascinating world of natural science. 

THE NEW HOUSE IN THE FOREST. By Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. New York: Simon and Schuster. 25 cents. 
A Little Golden Book, first of a new series written’and tested 
by the staff of the Bank Street Schools, New York City. 

PETER OPENS THE Door. By Roberta Whitehead. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 85 cents. 

Bright pictures enliven this story of all the visitors who come 
to Peter’s house in one day. 

THE TAXI THAT HURRIED. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 


Irma Simonton Black, and Jessie Stanton. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 25 cents. 
A Little Golden Book about the smart little taxi’s breath- 
taking adventures in New York. 

TEN LITTLE PETS COME HOME. By Gladys Oakes. Cleve- 
land: World. 50 cents. 


Pictures of ten pets may be pushed out of the covers and 
strung up to dance. 


Winky: KING OF THE GARDEN. By Dorothy and Nils 
Hogner. New York: Oxford. $1.00. 


About a scarecrow who doesn’t know what a crow looks like. 


Boston: 


For Children from Eight to Twelve 


THE BAMBOO GATE. By Vanya Oakes. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


Through the eyes of eight Chinese children, young Americans 
can learn about the China of today. 

BENJY OF Boston. By Frances Cavanah. Philadelphia: 
McKay. $1.00. 
Tony, an Italian-American boy, and Benjy, descendant of a 
distinguished Bostonian, learn about the city together. 


GERTIE. Milwaukee Journal. New York: Rinehart. 
$1.00. 


This is the true story of how Gertie, a mallard duck, built her 
nest on a bridge in Milwaukee and captured the city’s heart. 


New York: 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Pasi. By Esther Kiviat. New York: Whittlesey House. 
$2.00. 


In the jungles of Ceylon young Paji learns to create beauty 
through wood carving. A Junior Literary Guild book. 


PASTIME Book. By Cappy Dick. New York: Greenberg. 
$2.00. 


Boys and 


-_ will keep busy and happy for many hours 
making an ere 


doing the things suggested 

A PIcTURE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. By Clarke Hutton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
From the days of the cave men to present times, the story of 
England is gaily told and brightly pictured. 

THE TIGER AND THE RABBIT. By Pura Belpre. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
The favorite tales of Puerto Rican children are retold and 
cleverly illustrated for American boys and girls. 

YOUNG FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT. By Rita Halle Kleeman. 
New York: Messner. $2.00. 


These true stories by a friend of the Roosevelt family describe 
our late President’s boyhood. 


For Young People in Their Teens 


Come, Jack! By Robert McCulloch. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 
Pioneer days on the Nebraska prairie come to life in this fast- 
moving dog story. 

GRIEG. By Lillian Day. A Hyperion book. New York: 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $1.75. 
The Norwegian composer and his magnificent music are 
described with both beauty and authenticity. 

Miss EMILY. By Jean Gould. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 
Girls who will soon be reading the poetry of Emily Dickinson 
will love this story of her childhood and school life. 

PERSONALITY PLUS! By Sheila John Daly. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 


Tips for teen-agers on how to become well-balanced adults. 
Russia’s Story. By Dorothy Erskine. New York: 
Crowell. $2.50. 


An objective history-geography of the Soviet Union, illus- 
trated with sixty colorful maps and drawings. 


SKYBLAZER. By Howard M. Brier. New York: Random 
House. $2.00. 
Boys will find accurate information about substratosphere 


flying in the adventures of Barry Martin over South America. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Sun, MOON AND Stars. By W. T. Skilling and Robert S. 
Richardson. New York: McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 


Simply but interestingly told, this introduction to astronomy 
is illustrated with diagrams and photographs easily under- 
stood by young readers. 


TRIUMPH CLEAR. By Lorraine Beim. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00. 


The Warm Springs Foundation may not give crippled Marsh 
Evans the cure she dreams of, but it gives her hope and 
courage. 
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Waking Up Kentucky 


Like all good citizens, Kentuckians are proud of 
their state. But when it comes to education they 
have had to swallow their pride. Nation-wide 
statistics have ranked Kentucky forty-eighth 
among the states in the percentage of children 
who graduate from high school, forty-seventh in 
the percentage of those graduating from college, 
and fortieth in the number of years of schoolwork 
completed by the average adult. 

In the face of these depressing figures the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers last 
year decided that the time had come for action. 
Kentucky must wake up to the need for better ed- 
ucational opportunities for her children. Since 
then the congress has campaigned steadily—both 
through its own activities and in cooperation with 
other groups—for laws that would give more and 
better schooling to all young Kentuckians. 


As A basis for the campaign the state board of 
managers adopted a comprehensive legislation 
program with the following provisions: 

1. Appropriation of state school funds and an 
increase in the permissive local tax rate sufficient 
to make possible (a) a minimum school term of 
eight months; (b) a minimum teacher’s salary 
schedule of one hundred dollars a month; (c) 
more adequate school buildings, equipment, and 
playgrounds; (d) safer transportation to and 
from school; (e) an enriched curriculum; and (f) 
an expanded program of public education. 

2. Increased appropriations to the state de- 
partment of education. 

3. Changes in the school attendance laws. 

4. A new textbook law to give students more 
modern instructional materials. 

The congress used many methods to inform the 
entire state of the campaign and to enlist the 
support of the membership, always emphasizing 
the need for local community action. Every one of 
Kentucky’s sixty thousand parent-teacher mem- 
bers was asked by Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, state 
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president, to give active aid in the “Wake Up 
Kentucky” drive. Cards describing the legislation 
program were printed and given out to all P.T.A. 
members, school officials, and teachers in the 
state. Each local unit was asked to make a thor- 
ough study of the proposed legislation and to urge 
state lawmakers to give it immediate attention. 

The Kentucky Parent-Teacher devoted many 
articles and editorials to the campaign. Radio, too, 
was utilized to arouse public interest. As a mem- 
ber organization of the Committee for Kentucky 
the state congress participated in that group’s 
“Wake Up Kentucky” radio program. In addition 
several P.T.A.-sponsored discussions were broad- 
cast from various sections of the state. 

And the local associations responded enthusias- 
tically. Not only did they secure public support 
for the new educational legislation, but they began 
working to improve conditions in their own 
schools. Realizing that one of the greatest needs 
in the state was an opportunity for wholesome 
recreation to give school children every chance 
for well-rounded development, numerous P.T.A.’s 
provided paid playground supervisors, furnished 
recreation rooms, donated money for playground 
equipment, and arranged for use of the schools 
as community centers. 


Waar did it all come to? Did Kentucky wake up? 
Did its legislators receive enough encouragement 
to pass the proposed measures? Here is the slate 
of achievement at the end of the 1945-46 school 
year: 

The state school fund had been increased by 
approximately 25 per cent, and an increase in the 
permissive local tax rate had also been allowed. 
Together these two measures will make possible 
the educational advances envisioned by the Ken- 
tucky Congress and the Committee for Kentucky. 

Moreover, the appropriation for the state de- 
partment of education had been enlarged, and 
the compulsory school attendance law had been 
amended to combat truancy. 

Thus the entire legislation program, with the 
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exception of one item—the passage of a new 
textbook law—had been adopted. But though 
parent-teacher members are gratified by their 
success to date, they see clearly that much more 
needs to be done. In the words of the state 
president, the Kentucky Congress will continue 
its strenuous efforts “‘to the end that Kentucky 
may take her rightful place among the more 
progressive of her sister states and that every 
child may have equal educational opportunities.” 


They Wanted a Library! 


Seven years ago the grade-school youngsters of 
Loganville, Wisconsin, bemoaning the lack of a 
town library, got together and decided to start 
one of their own. Of course, they had no space for 
it, no books, and no librarian, but these difficulties 
only challenged their ingenuity. 

They took their troubles to the postmaster, a 
former schoolteacher and P.T.A. member. With 
his sympathetic encouragement the _ students 
collected all available books in the community and 
proceeded to set up a bookshelf in the post office 
lobby. 

But two big problems still had to be tackled: 
Who would decide whether the contributed books 
met library standards, and what could be done to 
add new and different books from time to time? 

At this point the P.T.A. stepped in with an 
offer to serve as sponsor—and incidentally to 
solve both problems at once with the cooperation 
of the Free Traveling Library at Madison. This 
fine service now supplies the Loganville commu- 
nity with about sixty books, changed every six 
months, on a wide variety of subjects. Books from 
the state reading circle list and popular fiction, for 
children and adults, are furnished in groups of 
thirty and may be kept for six weeks. 


Spurrep by the success of the project, families 
have swelled their own contributions—notably 
current magazines, including the National Parent- 
Teacher, and a good selection of National Con- 
gress publications. 

Although the library was first sought by school 
pupils, its patrons now range in age from three- 
year-olds, who spend hours looking at picture 
books, to elderly men and women who drive five or 
ten miles to borrow a novel or a new volume on 
world affairs. Active readers—those who have 
signed the library pledge—number about seventy- 
five and represent several rural school districts 
as well as two villages. 

Who keeps the library functioning? The read- 
ers themselves, with some supervision from the 
P.T.A. president and occasional work by stu- 
dents. Each reader writes his own name in a 
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record book and stamps the date. On red-letter 
days when new shipments of books are received 
and old ones must be returned, grade and high 
school students eagerly check them in and out. In 
seven years their pride has grown rather than 
diminished. Yes, they wanted a library—and, 
with the help of the P.T.A., they got it! 


Solving the Sitter Situation 


A P.T.A.-initiated project that began simply as 
an aid to mothers of preschool children has 
developed into an experiment in self-government 
for the forty girls enrolled in the Junior Cadets 
of Richland, Washington. 

When the sitter problem became acute for 
Richland’s young mothers, the members of the 
local Preschool P.T.A. thought out a new way to 
make “sitting” a businesslike and attractive part- 
time job. Enlisting the help of the local USO, they 
laid plans for a girls’ club. Soon forty girls were 
hard at work on the project. 

Organized as the Junior Cadets, the girls for- 
mulated their own regulations, standards, and 
procedures. A file was set up at the USO office, 
giving the name of each girl, the type of work 
she preferred, and the mothers to whom she was 
sent. A scale of prices was established. As a 
protective measure every girl was given a chest 
X ray and blood tests through the cooperation of 
the local hospital. 


In enforcing the organization’s standards, cadet 
leaders have been careful to safeguard the in- 
terests of mothers. When several employers com- 
plained that a sitter’s visitors were taking her 
mind off her job, the cadets passed a regulation 
to exclude friends during working hours. If a 
mother reports that a girl has failed to arrive, 
poked into drawers, or raided the refrigerator, a 
cadet leader confers with both the girl and the 
employer. In disciplining offenders the girls are 
stricter than most adults. Yet conduct has been 
so satisfactory that, to date, only two girls have 
been asked to withdraw. 

On the other hand, cadet leaders have been 
quick to protect the interest of their members. 
When a certain girl described the low standards 
of the home to which she was sent, that family 
was blacklisted. After one mother delayed pay- 
ment, a bill was sent from headquarters. 

In all activities the cadets have continued to 
have the help of both the Preschool P.T.A. and 
the USO. Whenever possible, however, the girls 
have been encouraged to solve their own problems. 
As a result, the Junior Cadets are learning 
techniques of self-government that will make 
them better citizens of tomorrow. 
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Previews by Young Critics 


N the same projection room and at the sanie time 
that the films reviewed in this department are 
seen by a group of serious-minded adults, they 

are also seen by several committees of equally serious 
junior high school youngsters. The following com- 
ments on current pictures are taken from reviews 
written by these students. 


Bad Bascomb. “A mixture of adventure, drama, and comedy, 
worth seeing because it hasn’t too much romance and because it 
is sad and funny in many parts.” “The acting is very realistic 
and full of expression. It is a very well-picked cast. The scenery 
and photography are very well done.” “I recommend this pic- 
ture to people who like dramas with a little western in them.” 


Behind Green Lights. “‘A different kind of murder mystery, 
as it stresses the work of the police department.”’ “‘Suspense 
and excitement are lacking.” “Too little variety of scenery and 
too many characters lead to monotony and confusion.” 


Blonde Alibi. “A mystery drama and a humorous comedy 
with good music and clever lighting to fit the mood.” “It is 
ridiculous to portray an officer of the law as such a dumb crea- 
ture, as most of them are men of high IQ.” “It has very little 
educational value.” 


The Blue Dahlia. ‘A better than average murder mystery 
with great suspense built up around jive music.” ‘Not an out- 
standing picture, having on the whole no educational value.” 
“A poorly oy plot which is suitable for entertainment 
only—one that I cannot recommend to my friends.” 


Breakfast in Hollywood. “This picture is a combination of 
comedy and romance. I liked the way the picture jumps 
around into three or four different lives.”” “‘ For pure entertain- 
ment I would recommend it because it features so many fine 
people, gags, and musical numbers.” 


The Bride Wore Boots. “A romantic-adventure comedy, 
hilarious with the help of the horses.” “The acting is very 
original, especially the part portrayed - Robert Cummings. 
However, the acting of Diana Lynn is slightly overdone.” “‘ The 
picture shows that people with careers can have a happy mar- 
riage.” 


Cinderella Jones. “The mood of the picture is gay.” “I 
don’t think the characters seem true to life, although they are 
pretty well cast and the acting is fair.” “There isn’t anything 
that is a bad influence; it is full of humor.” “‘ Worth seeing 
because it takes your mind off everyday life.” 


Deadline at Dawn. “This picture is realistic, being full of 
romance and adventure.” “The love of a parent for his child 
is quite evident.” ‘‘An excellent picture—worth seeing for 
entertainment only.” 


The Diary of a Chambermaid. “A crazy, almost fantastic 
story.” “The costumes are the best part, although the players 
are well cast.” “It shows the injustices suffered by the working 
class during the eighteenth century—the unfair treatment, the 
long and hard working hours, and the poor living quarters the 
servants of that time had to endure.” “I would not recommend 
it to my friends because it is not the type of picture teen-agers 
would like or appreciate.” 





























From This Day Forward. “An interesting, half-serious, half- 
humorous story of a young couple who, remembering the hard 
and anxious days of their marriage before the war, are con- 
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cerned about the future.” “It is a scene-by-scene description 
of a veteran returning to civilian life to find that his past is 
on ype: a ‘*One purpose of the picture might be to show the 
public what can happen if we don’t work to stop inflation.” 


The Hoodlum Saint. “An adventurous little comedy which 
nevertheless presents a serious message to all who make the 
possession of money an end in itself or who would make a joke 
of religion.” “Excellent singing by Angela Lansbury and con- 
sistent comedy relief help sustain interest.” 


The Kid from Brooklyn. “A type of musical comedy that is 
the trademark of Danny Kaye pictures.” “‘A gay, fantastic 
roundelay of humor—hilarious sequences, gorgeous costumes, 
delightful songs, and music.” “I recommend this picture for 
everyone from five to a hundred.” “The picture has a special 
meaning, which is ‘Don’t let fame go to your head.’ ” 











The Madonna’s Secret. “This tense, stirring mystery drama 
is most entertaining.” “Francis Lederer does an excellent job 
of portraying a man of many moods.” “The title is not well 
chosen.” “‘ Not recommended for children under fourteen.” 





Meet Me on Broadway. “Light musical comedy, worth 
seeing.” “‘The story has a carefree tempo.” “Its aim, which is 
pure entertainment, is achieved.”’ ‘Ethics of the picture are 
questionable, but it should not have a bad influence.” 


Sentimental Journey. “This romance-drama is worth seeing 
because it is happy, gay, tense, exciting, suspenseful, and sor- 
rowful.” “The music, sound, photography, and costumes are 
modern and simple.” “‘An influence for good should be left with 
both young and old after seeing this production.” “I would 
like to have had the picture extended to see what happened to 
Hitty as she became an adult.” 








So Goes My Love. “It is gay at times, serious very little, and 
suspenseful at the last.” ‘The picture does tend to show that 
good hard work will lead to success.” “‘I recommend it to both 
young and old, for they will be left with a good influence. You 
will forget all your own troubles and walk out refreshed.” 





Specter of the Rose. “A serious psychological drama contain- 
ing suspense and a few excellent ballet scenes.” “‘ Backgrounds, 
costumes, and lighting are appropriate, but music and weird 
sounds contribute outstandingly.” ‘‘A story of two men in one.” 





Two Sisters from Boston. ‘‘A musical comedy which has a 
laugh in almost every scene.” “‘A delightfully charming screen 
play, well worth seeing because of its genuine, gay personali- 
ties.”’” ‘‘I would recommend it to my friends because the music 
is good, the costumes are very colorful, and it has a nice story.” 





The Virginian. “A real western adventure story.” “The 
picture is full of suspense, enhanced by the color and lighting 
effects.”’ ‘“‘It shows that the people were not as lawless as the 
seemed. There is plenty of excitement, and with it the story tel 
us that we should do right no matter whom it hurts.” 





A Yank in London. “An ambassador of good will, as it ex- 
plains Americans to the British and the British to Americans.” 
“It teaches that we should live together and not in separate 
worlds.”’ “It gives the human problems of the rich and common 
folks. Each man had to sacrifice something.” 

These reviews by junior high school students will 
no doubt be especially valuable if you have teen- 
age children of your own. It might be interesting, 
too, to compare them with the reviews of the same 
films in recent issues of this magazine. 


—RuvTH B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 


—_—_ 


Do You Love Me?—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Grego 
Ratoff. A well-directed, beautifully filmed musical filled with 
melodies—the classics as well as the tuneful moderns. The set- 
tings are exquisite, especially the outdoor bowl and the lake 
where the spring festival is held. The simple love story, with its 
Ugly Duckling theme, is well told, and the acting is good. Cast: 
aon O’Hara, Dick Haymes, Harry James, Reginald 
Gardiner. 


Adults 








14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
Gay Blades— Republic. Direction, George Blair. This combi- 


nation of satire and thriller comedy, adapted from a magazine 
story, reaches its climax in an exciting hockey game. The acting, 
direction, and photography are of Grade A quality, and lots of 
laughter and romance make it pleasant entertainment. Cast: 
Allan Lane, Jean Rogers, Edward Ashley, Frank Albertson. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 
Johnny Comes Flying Home—20th Century-Fox. Direc- 


tion, Benjamin Stoloff. Interesting and timely, this simple 
story presents the problems confronting veterans in their return 
to civilian life. Without resorting to either tragedy or heroics, 
it shows the essential drama in the everyday happenings of nor- 
mal people’s lives. The story is heartwarming, with sympathetic 
and intelligent characterizations, and although the subject mat- 
ter is mature, the jet planes and the flying sequences will be of 
interest to children. The outstanding performance of little 
Anthony Sydes will delight all ages. Cast: Richard Crane, Faye 
Marlowe, Martha Stewart, Charles Russell, Anthony Sydes. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 





The Kid from Brooklyn—Goldwyn-RKO. Direction, Nor- 
man Z. McLeod. Another of those gay, hilarious musical come- 
dies that come about whenever Danny Kaye is given the op- 
portunity to effervesce. This one is made doubly enjoyable by 
the gorgeous Technicolor photography and the pleasing song- 
and-dance numbers. Especially commendable are the clean, 
wholesome atmosphere and direction that never resorts to 
risqué jokes, drinking, or objectionable situations. Cast: 
Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen, Steve Cochran. 
Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 


Amusing 





Make Mine Music—Disney-RKO. Direction, Jack Kinney, 
Clyde Geronimi, Hamilton Luske, Bob Cormack, Josh Meador. 
Ten musical sketches are combined to create a fantasy of rare 
beauty and charm in Walt Disney’s inimitable animations. The 
numbers range from jive to opera and are in turn amusing, 
poignant, and gay, presenting a nicely balanced, well-arranged 
program. Exceptional in its beautiful photography is the ‘‘ Blue 
Bayou”’ number, which surpasses any of Disney’s former work. 
The ballet sequence that combines real dancers with animated 
characters is also remarkably fine. Comedy is presented in 
“The Martins and the Coys,” “Casey at the Bat,” and “ Peter 
and the Wolf.” All these receive adult treatment but may prove 
amusing to children who enjoy Disney’s productions. The stars 
who contribute their talents to this picture are seen and heard at 
their best, and their familiar voices furnish a pleasant link with 
reality. Cast: Nelson Eddy, Dinah Shore, Benny Goodman, the 
Andrews Sisters, Jerry Colonna, Andy Russell, Sterling Hollo- 
vay, Lichine and Riabouchinska, the Pied Pipers, the King’s 
en. 
Adults 


Exceptional 


14-18 


Exceptional 


8-14 
Mature but good 





So Goes My Love—Universal. Direction, Frank Ryan. One 
of the best of its type to reach the screen in several years, this 
might be called a biographical domestic comedy. Set in Brook- 
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lyn in 1837, it has the costuming, characters, architecture, and 


music > ag of that period. Each dramatic and comic episode 
is excellent. The artistic values are good, and the music is es- 
pecially effective in many scenes. Cast: Myrna Loy, Don 
Ameche, Bobby Driscoll, Molly Lamont. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 





Ziegfeld Follies—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Vin- 
cente Minnelli. Beginning with an intriguing He revival of 
Ziegfeld’s bygone Broadway successes, this lavishly produced 
musical extravaganza abounds in top MGM talent and is 
unique in that it has no story framework. Outstanding are 

Astaire, Gene Kelly, and Lucille Ball in superb dance 
numbers. Hilarious comedy is supplied by Fannie Brice, Red 
Skelton, Keenan Wynn, and Victor Moore. The underwater 
ballet by Esther Williams is charming and the singing of Kath- 
ryn Grayson and Lena Horne delightful. Others in the cast: 
Lucille Bremer, Judy Garland, James Melton, William Powell. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Badman’s Territory —RKO-Radio. Direction, Tim Whelan. 
A western melodrama laid in the vicinity of northern Texas 
where lawless men from bordering states were wont to gather. 
The film is well cast, with each character ee a. 
the fast-riding, quick-shooting men of the unsettled country. 
The plot, though not unusual, is handled with vigor, and the 
picture is good entertainment of its type. Cast: Randolph 
Scott, Ann Richards, Gabby Hayes, Ray Collins. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Entertaining 


8-14 
Mature 





Devotion— Warner Brothers. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. 
This absorbing drama of the famous Bronté family is set in the 
beautiful, wind-swept Yorkshire moors. The casting is superb, 
and the musical background intensifies the mood and paces the 
action. Whether or not the details of the story are authentic, it 
is developed with a feeling of reality —depending for its interest 
upon excellent character protrayals rather than exciting inci- 
dents. Costumes and settings reflect meticulous attention to 
detail. Cast: Ida Lupino, Paul Henreid, Olivia de Havilland, 
Sydney Greenstreet. 
Adults 

Excellent 


14-18 


Excellent 


8-14 
Mature 





The Green Years— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Victor 
Saville. Adapted from A. J. Cronin’s novel, this entertaining 
social drama follows the action of the book closely but lacks 
somewhat the somber sense of frustration and oppression of the 
original. The entire cast is exceptionally well chosen, and the 
acting is fine. Especially delightful is Charles Coburn’s inter- 
pretation of the unpredictable great-grandfather. Cast: Charles 
Coburn, Tom Drake, Beverly Tyler, Hume Cronyn, Dean 
Stockwell. 
Adults 

Excellent 


14-18 


Excellent 


8-14 
Good but mature 





The Wife of Monte Cristo—PRC. Direction, Edgar G. 
Ulmer. This might-have-happened sequel to the much read nov- 
el by Alexandre Dumas has an original story, a well-chosen cast, 
and excellent background music and sound effects. The histor- 
ical settings are interesting, and the action is fast in pace though 
sometimes not plausible. Cast: John Loder, Lenore Aubert, 
Martin Kosleck, Charles Dingle. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
ADULT 





Black Market Babies— Monogram. Direction, William Beau- 
dine. A tense melodrama, with a sordid but gripping story— 
another of Monogram’s crusades against unwholesome é 

conditions. It is based upon findings reported recently in 
several sagen 0 magazines. The cast, many of its members 
practically unknown, is convincing, and Ralph Morgan and 
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Kane Richmond are es 
Kane Richmond, Jayne 
Adults 

Interesting 


cially good. Cast: Ralph Morgan, 
azard, Teala Loring. 
14-18 


Mature 


8-14 
No 


Blonde Alibi— Universal. Direction, Will Jason. A murder 
mystery that seems to follow the usual formula, although some 
of the action is confused. However, the characters are well 
drawn, and the solution is logical. Cast: Tom Neal, Martha 
O’Driseoll, Donald MacBride, Peter Whitney. 
Adults 14-18 


Fair Not recommended 





8-14 
No 





The Dark Corner—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
Hathaway. This well-staged triangle melodrama has a good 
cast, and because of this is able to maintain suspense to the end, 
although the story is sordid and the characters unappealing. 


Cast: Lucille Ball, Clifton Webb, William Bendix, Mark 
Stevens. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Murder mystery No No 





Easy To Wed—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Edward 
Buzzell. Technicolor lends sparkling beauty to the backgrounds 
and costumes of this gay farce-comedy. Some sequences—no- 
tably the swimming, dancing, and hunting scenes—are lovely. 
The picture as a whole, however, is loosely put together. The 
action is occasionally boisterous, and there is some unnecessary 
drinking. Cast: Van Johnson, Esther Williams, Lucille Ball, 
Keenan Wynn. 
Adults 
Amusing 


14-18 


Amusing 


8-14 


Mature 





The Falcon’s Alibi—RKO-Radio. Direction, Ray McCarey. 
A mediocre murder mystery laid in a large hotel with a broad- 
casting studio on the top floor. The cast, with the exception of 
Tom Conway, is quite unexciting. Considerable footage is de- 
voted to tricks of radio broadcasting. Cast: Tom Conway, 
Rita Corday, Vince Barnett, Jane Green. 
Adults 14-18 

Poor No 


8-14 
No 





Heartbeat—RKO. Direction, Sam Wood. An entertaining 
version of the old Cinderella theme, with a bit of Dickens 
thrown in for variety. Smoothly directed, well photographed, 
and convincingly acted, the picture makes no pretense to moral 
significance. Its purpose is to amuse and divert its audience. 
Laid in Paris before the war, the story concerns a pretty, young 
girl who becomes involved with pickpockets. To escape from 
poverty and crime she decides to commit one theft. Cast: 
Ginger Rogers, Jean-Pierre Aumont, Adolphe Menjou, Basil 
Rathbone. 
Adults 

Diverting 


14-18 


Diverting 


8-14 
No 





Her Kind of Man— Warner Brothers. Direction, Frederic de 
Cordova. This murder melodrama might better have taken its 
title from its final, impressively symbolic scene and been called 
One-Way Street. For if there is any reason for its having been 
filmed in the first place, it is to prove the truth of the old axiom, 
“Crime does not pay.” The moral thus pointed out, however, is 
scarcely worth the time spent in observing the shoddy activities 
of a set of cheap and vulgar characters. On the other hand, the 
acting is excellent and the direction far above average. Cast: 
Dane Clark, Janis Paige, Zachary Scott, Faye Emerson. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Mediocre No ‘ 


No 


Night in Paradise—Universal. Direction, Arthur Lubin. An 
elaborately set, beautifully photographed fable that is risqué in 
both plot and costuming. The production is lavish throughout, 
and the story is entertainingly presented. Cast: Merle Oberon, 
Turhan Bey, Thomas Gomez, Ray Collins. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 
Suspense— Monogram. Direction, Frank Tuttle. In this 


drama of crime and passion, built around the talented star of an 
ice-skating show, a feeling of tension and impending disaster is 
maintained at high pitch throughout the entire production. The 
film is ably directed, the cast is good, and the skating sequences 
—with Belita exhibiting her remarkable artistry —are beautiful. 
Cast: Belita, Barry Sullivan, Eugene Pallette, Albert Dekker. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Sordid story No 
38 





Tangier— Universal. Direction, George Waggner. Morocco ig 
the setting for this melodrama of foreign intrigue and murder, 
The beautiful backgrounds and the efforts of the capable cast 
overcome to some extent the handicap of the trite story ma- 
terial. In spite of this, however, the picture is poor entertain. 
ment. Cast: Maria Montez, Preston Foster, Robert Paige, 
Louise Allbritton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





Charles Coburn and Dean Stockwell as the great-grandfather and 
the adopted child in The Green Years 





EDUCATIONAL 
AND DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


Directed, produced, and distributed by the British Ministry 
of Information: 





Your Children’s Ears. An interesting educational short that 
discusses ears and their care. It shows graphically how the 
impact of sound waves on the eardrum enables us to “hear.” 


_ Disorders of the ear and their treatment are also explained. 


Your Children’s Eyes. See review in the March 1946 issue of 
the National Parent-Teacher, page 37. 


Your Children’s Teeth. A simple but detailed explanation of 
how teeth are formed, how decay starts, and how to take care 
of our teeth. 


All three of these unusual shorts rank among the very best 
that have come to us from England. With the extreme simplic- 
ity and clarity for which British educational films are noted, 
each one uses very effective diagrams to show the structure and 
growth of the organ with which it deals, the diseases common 
to that organ, and what to do about them. Without ever ob- 
viously teaching or propagandizing, the films present eloquent 
arguments for observing elementary health rules. Shown to as 
many people as possible, these films might well be a real factor 
in promoting better national health. 





Produced by Warner Brothers: 


Land of Romance (Adventure Series). An enchanting Techni- 
color travelogue that transplants the audience into a fasci- 
nating land of Indian civilization— Oaxaca, Mexico. The picture 
portrays the architecture, the arts and crafts, and the daily life 
of the people. The photography makes excellent use of Mex- 
ico’s strong lights and shadows, the colorings of nature, and the 
picturesque dress of the men and women. Particularly well done 
is the intimate study of living conditions. A real bit of visual 
education and good entertainment as well. 


Men of Tomorrow (Technicolor Featurette). In this short 
film we are introduced to every phase of the diversified pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America. It should “‘sell’’ scouting, 
though in a very subtle way, to every boy and every grownup. 
We learn that the Boy Scouts offer activities to satisfy a wide 
range of individual interests, from camping in the woods to sea 
and air scouting. The film is carefully put together with much 
action, some humor, just enough emotional appeal, and many 
shots of great pictorial beauty. 
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Looking into Legislation 


AsT January Representative Chester E. Merrow intro- 
duced into the House a resolution providing for U.S. 
membership and participation in UNESCO and authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for that purpose. A similar resolu- 
tion was introduced into the Senate by Senator James E. 
Murray. Both men served on the U.S. delegation to the 
UNESCO conference at London in November 1945. 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee completed hear- 
ings on the House resolution in April. Much of the testi- 
mony dealt with that part of the resolution giving the 
Secretary of State authority ‘‘to establish a National 
Commission on Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Cooperation and to designate such periods of service as 
he may determine, not to exceed thirty persons broadly 
representative of the educational, scientific, and cultural 
interests of the United States.” 


Opinions differed regarding the size of the commission, 
who should select its members, and how long they should 
serve. But both the State Department and the House 
committee agreed that the national organizations in- 
terested in UNESCO should be given every chance to 
take part in its work. The House committee recommended 
that the commission be appointed by the State Depart- 
ment but that no more than 10 per cent of the group 
should consist of government officials. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has not yet 
scheduled hearings on its resolution. This legislation 
must be pushed if final action is to be taken before Con- 
gress adjourns for the summer. Great Britain and New 
Zealand have already made the necessary provisions for 
membership in UNESCO, and France and Mexico are in 
the process of doing so. It is to be hoped that the United 
States will soon join these other countries. 


Representatives of twenty-one national education 
organizations, including the N.C.P.T., met in Washing- 
ton April 1 and 2 to consider problems relating to the 
disposal of surplus government property to educational 
institutions. 

In Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
Congress recognized that the public would benefit if 
educational institutions could acquire items of surplus 
property which they needed but could not afford to buy 
on the open market. This intent of the Congress has not 
been carried out in the administration of the act. There- 
fore the group recommended to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration the following changes in policy and procedure: 


1. A policy of nominal pricing, based on the cost of 
care and handling. 

2. Provision for not less than a thirty-day period of 
offering. 


3. Reservation of property in terms of estimated quan- 
tities required by educational institutions. * 


4. Downward revision of minimum purchase quan- 
tities to permit smaller educational units to fill their 
needs. 


On March 27, Federal aid bill S.181, as amended, was 
introduced by Senators Hill, Thomas, and Taft in the 
form of a substitute for the original Federal-aid-for- 
education measure. It is an equalization bill setting a 
minimum educational cost per pupil in all states at forty 
dollars a year. As of 1943 thirty-three states would be 
elizible for aid amounting to $232,000,000. Starting with 
$150,000,000, it is proposed to spend $250,000,000 an- 
nually after the third year. The administration of the 
fund is to be left entirely to the states, but they must use 
the money only for current operating costs. It is the 
purpose of the bill to make sure that every child in this 
country will receive a public school education costing a 
minimum of forty dollars a year. —Epna P. Cook 


National Chairman of Legislation 
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Contributors 


By her own confession LILLIAN ANDERSON’ lifelon 
concern has been to see that all children are well an 
properly nourished and that their parents know what, 
how, and when to feed them. After teaching home 
economics in the Middle West, Miss Anderson went to 
Hawaii as supervisor of nutrition in the public schools. 
In 1944 she became director of the nutrition bureau of 
the Community Service Society in New York, where she 
has won national recognition. 





May LAMBERTON BECKER has returned from England 
to resume her work as children’s book editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, as an advisory editor of this 
magazine, and as contributor of articles on children’s 
reading to many periodicals. An unexcelled authority 
in this field, Mrs. Becker has published a long list of 
books about books, including the popular Growing Up 
in America. 





ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, Pulitzer Prize poet, 
brings us another sensitive tale of childhood. Best known 
for his many volumes of verse, Mr. Coffin is also the 
author of novels, essays, and biographies. Since 1934 
he has been a professor of English at Bowdoin College 
in his native state of Maine. Among readers of the 
National Parent-Teacher he is loved for his ability to 
recapture for grownups the charm of days when they 
were very young. 





RAYMOND P. HARRIS, after two years of combat flying 
with the Army Air Forces and a year of research in 
military intelligence, has returned to education. Assist- 
ant professor of effective living at Michigan State Col- 
lege, he is a former high school administrator with wide 
experience in community-school cooperation and adult 
education. Dr. Harris is a frequent contributor to 
leading educational journals. 





Bruce E. MAHAN has long been a leading figure in 
the field of audio-visual education. As director of the 
Extension Division at Iowa University he is general 
supervisor of the bureau of visual instruction and of the 
university’s radio station, WSUI. Dr. Mahan, who has 
served the Iowa Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
several capacities, has a thorough knowledge of parent- 
teacher needs and how they may be met. 





EpItH G. NEISSER has recently retired from the 
presidency of the Association for Family Living after 
years of service to the cause of better home life for 
parents and children. During her busy career as lec- 
turer, consultant, and administrator, she has found 
time to publish valuable articles on child guidance and 
a relationships. Mrs. Neisser is the mother of two 

oys. 


With this issue BONARO W. OVERSTKEET completes 
the latest series of those inspiring and provocative ar- 
ticles that have endeared her to National Parent-Teacher 
readers for the past four years. She will return in Sep- 
tember with a new series, ‘‘How To Think About Your- 
self.” Recognition from her home state came recently 
to Mrs. Overstreet when she was honored with a life 
membership in the California Congress. 





COLONEL M. THOMAS TcHOv is one of this country’s 
leading exponents of world citizenship. In his varied 
and interesting career he has been former director of 
the labor department of the Chinese government and a 
one-time secretary to Chiang Kai-shek. For the last 
several years Colonel Tchou has been executive director 
of the World Citizenship Movement. He is now on his 
way across the Pacific for a visit to his native China. 
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Atomic Authority Speaks. An eyewitness report of the effects of atomic bombing 
will be given to delegates attending the National Convention of the N.C.P.T. in 
Denver May 20-22. Philip Morrison, a research physicist who not only worked on the 
atomic bomb but later went to Japan to investigate the damage at Hiroshima, will 
speak on "A Divided Atom Demands a United World" at the general session Monday 
evening, May 20. Dr. Morrison, who contributed one section to the recent book One 
World or None, written by several atomic scientists, was associated with the bomb— 
project at the University of Chicago and the Los Alamos laboratory in New Mexico. 





The Baxters Score Again! New recognition came to the National Congress radio 
series, The Baxters, when the program was awarded first prize at the Tenth Annual 
American Exhibition of Educational Radio Programs, held in Columbus, Ohio. The 
exhibition was a part of the Sixteenth Institute for Education by Radio, conducted 
May 3-6 at Ohio State University with the theme "Radio's Postwar Responsibili- 
ties." The National Congress was represented by Mrs. James C. Parker, vice-— 
president from Region V, and H. B. McCarty, National chairman of Radio, who took 
part in a symposium, "Is Broadcasting Assuming Its Postwar Obligations?" 





National Family Life Conference. To consider the problems of home and family 
relations, a National Conference on Family Life has been proposed by the American 
Home Economics Association. Forty-nine lay and professional organizations inter- 
ested in strengthening the home against disruptive influences have been invited to 
sponsor the conference. President Truman will be asked to appoint a Preparatory 
Commission, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is one of five 
organizations selected to serve on the steering committee. 


State Congresses Meet. Mrs. William A. Hastings, National president, addressed 
the annual conventions of two state congresses within one week. From May 2 to 
May 4 she attended the Wisconsin convention at Sheboygan, then came to Chicago for 
the Illinois meeting, May 6-8. 





Answering the Needs of Youth. As an organization deeply interested in the protec— 
tion and welfare of youth, the National Congress was invited to send a representa- 
tive to the office of Attorney General Tom C. Clark in Washington, D. C., fora 
meeting on May 5 to confer on urgent juvenile problems. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
vice-president from Region I, attended the conference. 





The Changing Rural Scene. I. D. Weeks, National chairman of Rural Service, will 
represent the National Congress at the American Country Life Association's Confer- 
ence on Rural Life, to be held at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
June 11-13. Addresses and discussions will center around the theme "American 
Rural Life in a Changing World." 





Combating the Traffic Toll. A campaign to arouse public interest in safer driving 
practices will be conducted as a result of the President's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, held in Washington, D. C., May 8, 9, and 10. C. W. Phillips, second vice-— 
president, and Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, National chairman on Safety, attended for the 
National Congress. Mrs. Nicholson was a member of two subcommittees that drew up 
recommendations presented to the conference. Mr. Phillips is a member of the 
Committee on Organized Public Support, which will sponsor the nation-wide safety 
campaign. 





Trends in Education. Directions in which today's schools must face were pointed 
out at the twenty-ninth meeting of the American Council on Education at Chicago 
May 3 and 4. Agnes Samuelson, our chairman of School Education, was present on 
behalf of the N.C.P.T. Talks included "Education for Veterans" by General Omar N. 
Bradley, head of the Veterans Administration, and "Issues in Education: 1946" by 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
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Iowa: Mrs. L. S. Mumford, 
2118 Sth Ave., - fis 
Kansas: Mrs. Ben McCamant, 
1050 Amidon, Wichita 
Kentucky: Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, 
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Preschool Service 
Mrs. Carl R. Brister, 150 North St., Auburn, 
New York 
Procedure and Bylaws 
Mrs. H. F. Godeke, 3001 21st St. Lubbock, 


Texas 


Programs 
Mrs. Charles D. Center, 
College Park, Georgia 


. Mrs. James Fitts Hill, 200 Gilmer 


137 W. Rugby Ave., 


Teacher, Inc 


STATE BRANC 


Mrs. Roger P. Sharp, 
1838 Robert St., New Orleans 15 
Mr. Edmund Ritchie, 
38 Richardson St., Portland 
Maryland: Mrs. Robert G. Doty, 
Woodlawn-LaVale, Cumberland 
Mrs. Harry S. Wright, 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16 
Mrs. William M. De Voe, 
2187 Manistique, 
Minnesota: Mrs. Herbert J. Parker, 
5128 Thomas Ave. S., Minneapolis 10 
Mrs. Ralph Hester, 
1525 Lyncrest Avenue, Jackson 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Detroit 15 


Mississippi 


Missouri: Mrs. Frank Wheeler, 
737 Loren Street, Springfield 
Montana: Mrs. Dallas J. Ree 


d, 
311 First National Bank Blidg., Missoula 


Nebraska: Mrs. Charles A. Snyder, 
4911 Webster St., Omaha 
Nevada: Mrs. L. E. Bur 
710 South 4th St., Las Vegas 


New Hampshire: Mrs. Arthur Olson, 
17 Highland Avenue, Keene 
Harold D. Steward, 
124 Fairbanks St., Hillside 5 
New Mexico: Mrs. M. E. French, Portales 
New York: Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, 
59 Westminster Road, West Hempstead, L. I. 
Mrs. E. N. Howell, 
Swannanoa 
Mrs. R. R. Smith, 
108 Reeves Court, Grand Forks 


New Jersey: Mrs. 


North Carolina: 


North Dakota: 


- Mr. J. W. Faust, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York 


CHAIRMEN OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Publicity 
Mrs. John E. Hayes, Box 72, Twin Falls, 
Idaho . 
Radio 
Mr. H. B. McCarty, Director, Radio Station 


WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
Coen wet Library Service 
Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, 9345 S. Winchester 
Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois 
Recreation 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, 1134 N. Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles 38, California 
Rural Service 
Dr. I. D. Weeks, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Safety 
Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, 357 8th Ave., Salt Lake 
City 3, Utah 
School Education 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., 
Washington é, BD. C. 
School Lunch 
Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, 900 Laurens Street, 
Columbia 5, South Carolina 
Social Hygiene 
Mrs. Bess N. Rosa, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 
Visual Education 
Dr. Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, 13 Page Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


e., Montgomery 6, Alabama 


HES 


Ohio: Mrs. Stanley W. Emmitt, Tallmadge 
Oklahoma: Mrs. S. S. Matofsky, 
1915 South Cheyenne Street, Tulsa 5 
Oregon: Mrs. H. H. George, 
9th Floor, 621 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 7 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. A. J. Nicely 
423 West % 29th Street, Erie 
Rhode Island: Mrs. William R. Hartland, 
39 Case Avenue, Cranston 10 
South Carolina: Mrs. Howard R. Jacobs, 
549 Huger Street, Charleston 
South Dakota: Mrs. William Claussen, 
1607 E. 10th St., Sioux Falls 
Tennessee: Mrs. C. E. Rogers, 
922 W. Maple, Johnson City 
Mrs. E. H. Becker, 
401 Stratford, Houston 6 
Utah: Mrs. Eric A. Johnson, 
160 East 5th North, Logan 
Mrs. Ernest S. Locke, Bradford 
Virginia: Mrs. Berry D. Willis, 
423 Westover Ave., Norfolk 7 
Washington: Mrs. Morris D. Kennedy 
16315 Maplewild S. W. "Seattle 66 
West Virginia: Mrs. Dale Thomas, 
111 Randolph St., Charleston 
Wisconsin: Mr. A. W. Zellmer, 
1010 Elm Street, Wisconsin Rapids 
Wyoming: Mrs. Murl Hendrickson, 
937 S. Lincoln, Casper 


Texas; 


Vermont: 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Ilinois 


Eva H. Grant, Editor. 


Congress Publications 
Mary Elinore Smith, 


Assistant to the Editor 


Ruth A. Bottomly, Director of Office 


Mary A. Ferre, Director, Publications Production 


Mildred M. Wharton, Extension Specialist 





PTA. membership now 
3,910,106 © 


NATIONAL CONGRESS oF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
State Office: 6132-613 Cotton States Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ALL-INCLUSIVE MEMBERSHIP CARD 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL, 1945-1946 


This certifies that 





franz} { rows} as es 
tS A MEMBER OF THE 


A UNET OF THE STATE AND NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS AND THAT ALL This total represents a gain of 
ANNUAL DUES HAVE BEEN PAID. 


Mas, Wriztam A. Hastines Mas. C. E. Rocers 


National President State President 4 2 2 96 8 
i’ 3 


President of the Local Association teva} 
during 1945-46 and 














parent-teacher membership card is a symbol of parenthood and teacher- 
1 united to serve America’s children. Properly filled in, this bit of cardboard 1 2 7 6 
»n broad significance—its holder’s concern for the welfare of every child. * 9 * 7 1 


during the last three years! 


Parent-Teacher Membership Offers You an Opportunity: 


@ To become identified with a great dem- @ To open wide the doors of educa- 
ocratic organization that is nationally tional opportunity to all children 
known and universally respected. everywhere. 


To aid in lifting the nation’s standards @ To help in establishing that better 
of physical, mental, emotional, and world for which free men have 
spiritual health. fought so valiantly. 


ou are not already a member of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers you are cor- 4 
invited to join. There is a place for you in this active and growing civilian army of men and { | 

en enlisted in volunteer service to children and youth. Your understanding, your effort, and | 

r ability are needed to help carry forward a vital program of projects and activities designed 4 


5 
y 


ike this world the world we want for all tomorrow’s citizens. 


National Parent- Ceacher 


B00 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








